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FOREWORD. 

It  is  a  truism  that  if  we  are  to  understand 
a  disagreement  at  all,  we  must  realise  the  point 
of  view  of  the  two  parties  to  the  dispute. 
How  many  Englishmen  consider  the  point  of 
view  of  the  average  German  with  reference  to 
German  armaments,  or  have  troubled  to  place 
themselves  in  his  position,  to  realise  the  weight 
of  certain  historical  facts  that  necessarily  affect 
German  opinion  ? 

I  attempted  recently*  to  put  the  German 
case — not  the  case  necessarily  as  I  see  it,  but 
as  many  Germans  necessarily  see  it — and  as 
an  introduction  to  a  brief  study  of  certain 
phases  of  German  History  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place.  I  had  in  conversation  with  a  German 
been  defending  English  “  nervousness  ”  with 
reference  to  invasion ;  had  urged  our  vul¬ 
nerability,  or  what  we  thought  to  be  our 
vulnerability  ;  that  we  had  never  abused  our 
world-power  ;  that  Germany  was  not  so 
vulnerable  and  had  little  to  fear,  and  perhaps — 
I  hinted — had  not  always  refrained  from 
abusing  her  power  in  the  past.  And  in  reply 
my  German  friend  put  his  case  pretty  much  as 
follows  : — 

*The  Daily  Mail ,  February  26th,  1913. 
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“You  talked  just  now  of  the  ‘  stately 
homes  of  England.  ’  Do  you  know  that  there  are  no 
stately  homes  of  Germany — no  beautiful  old  houses 
that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  past.  They 
have  all,  practically  every  one,  been  destroyed  by 
the  invader,  mainly  by  the  French,  by  the  Russian, 
or  his  hirelings  and  allies.  I  suppose  you  know 
the  history  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  of  the  wrars 
of  Louis  XIV.,  of  the  wars  of  Napoleon — how  these 
new-found  friends  of  yours  ravaged  our  country 
again  and  again,  and  actually,  literally,  cut  our 
population  in  half  ;  stamped  it  into  the  mud.  Try 
to  get  the  perspective.  Picture  Edinburgh,  Glas¬ 
gow,  Newcastle,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds, 
Sheffield,  Birmingham,  and  Nottingham  wiped  out, 
not  merely  that  the  houses  were  destroyed,  but  that 
every  man  and  woman  and  child  within  those  places 
had  perished,  and  this  not  in  some  distant  past, 
but  so  near  to  you  that  your  great-grandfather 
could  have  told  you  the  story,  having  got  it  from 
the  mouths  of  those  who  witnessed  it. 

“  Of  course,  you  cannot  conceive,  no  man  can 
conceive,  what  the  destruction  of  ten  million  human 
beings  means.  Yet  by  that  number  of  beings  was 
the  population  of  Germany  decreased  during  these 
wars.  A  State  as  populous  as  England  when 
Queen  Victoria  came  to  the  throne  was  in  one  war 
reduced  to  the  population  of  Holland.  What  have 
you  to  compare  with  this,  to  set  beside  it  ?  When, 
indeed,  have  you  had  to  watch  vast  uncounted 
multitudes  of  your  women  and  children  driven  forth 
homeless,  their  corpses  massed  in  the  country  roads, 
with  grass  in  their  mouths,  the  only  food  the 
invader  had  left  ?  And  these  same  invaders  who 
have  poured  in  devastating  floods  over  our  land 
to-day  boast  that  again  they  will  invade  us  if  and 
when  they  can.  I  say  boast.  Can  you  find  me 
one  French  public  man  who  will  say  that  France 
should  abandon  the  hope  of  attacking  us  ?  It  is 
their  declared,  their  overt  policy. 

“And  that  is  only  half  the  story,  the  danger  on 
one  side  of  us  only.  On  our  other  side  we  have 
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1 6o, 000,000  of  semi-barbaric  people  of  whom  not 
more  than  one-eighth  can  read  or  write.  The 
Chinese  have  a  larger  proportion  of  literates  than 
these  Russians.  And  these,  our  immediate  neigh¬ 
bours,  are  governed  on  absolutist  methods  by  a 
reactionary  bureaucracy  frankly  militarist.  It  is 
a  country  in  which  public  interest  means  the  interest 
of  an  autocratic  caste.  Do  you  believe  that  such 
a  State,  whose  frontier  abuts  directly  on  ours,  is 
no  danger  ?  But,  my  dear  Englishman,  for 
generations,  until  last  Tuesday  week  in  fact,  you 
were  preaching  that  this  Great  Power  was  the 
standing  menace  of  the  Western  World,  and 
although  a  Russian  soldier  has  never  set  foot  upon 
your  shores  you  have  fought  one  great  war  to  stop 
the  progress  of  this  nation,  to  check  her  march 
towards  your  possessions.  But  it  is  not  in1  a 
distant  possession  that  she  threatens  us.  It  is  on 
our  own  soil. 

“  So  that  is  our  situation  :  on  our  right  and  on 
our  left  enemies  from  whom  we  have  suffered  as  no 
other  civilised  people  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
enemies.  The  history  of  both  is  a  history  of 
conquest,  in  one  case  passionate,  insatiable  con¬ 
quest,  whose  ambitions  you  and  I  in  the  past  have 
had  to  resist  shoulder  to  shoulder.  And  that  Power, 
who  was  your  enemy  for  centuries,  makes  no  secret 
of  its  intention  to  renew  the  aggression  upon  us 
when  it  can.  It  is  in  the  creed  and  blood  of 
Frenchmen  that  they  will  attack  us  at  the  first 
opportunity.  Oh,  yes,  we  are  a  military  people. 
Do  you  wonder  ?  But  we  have  fought  on  our  own 
soil,  or  have  returned  to  it  as  soon  as  the  invader 
was  repulsed.  And  you  ?  You  have  fought  in 
every  land  under  the  sun  except  your  own.  And 
where  you  have  fought  you  have  for  the  most  part 
stayed.  Where  have  we  sought  to  conquer  ? 
Where  have  we  stayed,  save  in  territories  that  were 
in  history,  race,  and  language  part  of  the  German 
heritage  ?  Our  soldiers  have  fought  your  battles 
in  North  America.  Where  is  our  North  American 
dominion  ?  We  helped  you  to  break  the  power  of 


Napoleon.  Have  we  inherited  French  Colonies  ? 
We  helped  you  to  fight  your  battles  in  Spain.  A 
regiment  of  ours  still  bears  upon  its  arms  the  word 
‘Gibraltar.’  You  have  the  fortress.  We  have  the 
name. 

“This  is  ancient  history.  But  what  is  our 
modern  history  ?  With  these  memories  behind  us 
we  found  ourselves  the  absolute  masters  of  our 
ancient  military  enemy.  She  was  at  our  feet, 
thanks  not  so  much  to  our  strength  as  to  her 
divisions.  We  found  her  people  murdering  each 
other,  divided  against  themselves,  helpless,  broken, 
hopeless.  What  did  we  do  ?  Did  we  adopt  the 
policy  of  Louis  XIV.  or  Napoleon,  the  policy  that 
Louis  Napoleon  wuld  have  adopted  if  he  had  been 
the  victor  ?  We  conquered  nothing.  We  restored 
to  Germany  what  was  German  in  speech  and 
history  and  had  been  cut  off  by  the  sword  from  the 
German  body  two  centuries  before.  And  even 
when,  during  the  generation  that  followed,  when 
perhaps  we  were  the  military  masters  of  Europe, 
did  we  start  upon  a  career  of  conquest  ?  We  are 
the  only  Great  Power  that  has  not  gone  to  war, 
real  war,  for  forty  years.  And  in  those  forty 
years  you  have  fought  wars  big  and  little.  Your 
conquests  have  gone  on.  You  have  acquired  Upper 
Burma,  British  Baluchistan,  part  of  the  Straits 
Settlements,  Rhodesia,  Nigeria,  Uganda,  Nyassa- 
land,  British  East  Africa,  the  Transvaal,  the  Orange 
River  Colony,  Egypt.  And  France,  she  has 
acquired  a  whole  Empire — Cochin  China,  Cambodia, 
Annam,  Tonkin,  Madagascar,  Tunis,  Senegambia, 
Dahomey,  and  finally  Morocco.  What  has  Germany 
to  compare  to  all  this  ? 

“  And  now  you  profess  to  know,  by  what  political 
astrology  I  cannot  tell,  that  we  are  to  be  the 
aggressor — we  who  under  the  shelter  of  our  national 
armour  have  scrupulously  kept  our  sword  sheathed 
and  have  found  our  expansion  in  the  arts  of  peace, 
we  who  have  endeavoured  to  give  to  Europe  an 
example  of  social  organisation  complete  and  scien¬ 
tific,  who  by  our  industrial  organisation  have 
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stopped  the  emigration  of  our  people,  who  possess 
a  territory  as  yet  half  filled,  are  told  by  you,  who 
have  conquered  half  a  world,  that  these  old  enemies 
of  ours,  who  in  the  past  have  invaded  us  again  and 
again,  and  who  still  boast  that  they  will  do  it  yet 
once  more  if  they  can,  must  be  strengthened  by 
English  might,  lest  we  should  crush  them  ! 

“What  can  we  conclude?  Here  is  my  old 
enemy  Hans  shaking  his  fist  and  declaring  that  he 
will  go  for  me  because  he  is  determined  to  have 
certain  property  that  I  hold,  and  then  you  rise  and 
announce  that  you  will  stand  by  Hans.  He  has 
only  been  waiting  for  the  means  to  attack  me,  and 
now  finds  these  means — yours — placed  at  his  dis¬ 
posal.  What  can  I  possibly  conclude  but  that  you 
desire  to  instigate  him  to  attack  me  ?  What  is  all 
this  talk  of  the  ‘new  France,’  of  which  we  hear, 
but  the  revival  of  old  France,  of  all  that  Napoleon 
meant,  ‘  The  Great  Shadow  ’  as  one  of  your  own 
writers  has  called  him  ? 

“It  is  you  who  have  revived  the  spectre  of  the 
guerre  de  revanche,  which  was  nearly  laid  a  year  or 
two  ago,  and  would  have  disappeared  but  for  your 
encouragement.  The  successors  of  the  Napoleons 
are  now  talking,  as  you  are  now  talking,  of  this 
expeditionary  force  to  the  Continent.  But  an 
English  expeditionary  force  to  the  Continent  means 
a  force  against  Germany.  Against  whom  else 
could  you  use  it  ?  And  so,  with  these.  160,000,000 
barbarians  on  our  right,  and  our  ancient  military 
enemy  (who  also  talks  of  using  the  black  troops  of 
his  African  Empire  against  us)  on  our  left — both 
peoples  who  have  invaded  us  and  destroyed  our 
homes — you  are  now  to  add  an  invasion  from 
another  quarter.  What  do  you  expect  us  to  do  ? 
Stand  and  wait  supinely  for  it  to  come  to  us  ; 
watch  the  hordes  of  invaders,  the  old  invaders  and 
the  new  prospective  ones,  increase  ? 

“My  friend,  the  reply  to  an  English  expedition¬ 
ary  force  is  a  German  Navy.  We  must  try  to 
prevent  that  force  reaching  our  shores  or  the  shores 
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of  our  enemy,  your  ally.  That  is  why  we  must  go 
on  building. 

“You  talk  of  standing  by  an  ‘old  friend.’  By 
an  ‘  old  friend  ’  you  mean  not  the  one  who  has 
maintained  peace  with  you  for  1,000  years  and  who 
has  fought  your  battles  with  you,  but  the  one  who 
has  fought  against  you  for  a  thousand  years  and 
whom  ten  years  ago  your  own  statesman  warned 
to  mend  their  manners  or  take  the  consequences. 
And  that  same  statesman  was  talking  then  of  an 
alliance  with  Germany.  And  when  we  see  this 
sudden  patching  up  of  the  old  enmity,  are  we  not 
entitled  to  watch  and  see  its  meaning,  and  begin 
soberly  and  moderately  to  take  our  precautions  ? 
I  know  no  official  secrets,  but  it  seems  that  you 
needed  French  acquiescence,  in  Egypt  was  it  not  ? 
What  was  the  price  ?  That  you  should  support 
France  somewhere  else  against  us  apparently  if 
needs  be.  Well,  we  hoped  that  Morocco  had  paid 
off  your  obligations,  but  now  apparently  you  are 
still  to  support  France  against  us  in  all  her  quarrels. 
And  thus  ‘the  new  France.’  Once  more  we  hear 
of  the  guerre  de  revanche,  and  see  you,  who  hold  a 
French-speaking  province  and  would  never  think  of 
surrendering  it,  take  part  and  lot  against  us  in  an 
enmity  based  on  the  fact  of  our  holding  a  German¬ 
speaking  province  which  we  will  not  surrender. 
Again  I  ask  you,  what  would  you  have  us  do  ? 

“  I  will  not  insult  you  by  supposing  that  you 
deem  our  fleet  to  have  anything  to  do  with  a  desire 
to  invade  India,  or  Canada,  or  Australia.  You 
know  that  that  is  not  the  cause  of  our  fleet,  and 
although  I  am  not  an  expert  in  high  politics  I  will 
make  this  guess — that  readily  would  we  agree  to 
the  limitation  of  our  fleet  if  your  statesmen  would 
plainly  and  categorically  declare  the  neutrality  of 
England  in  these  ancient  quarrels  of  ourselves  and 
France.  But  they  will  not  declare  that  neutrality. 
More  and  more  are  your  people  declaring  that  they 
are  the  friends  and  allies  of  our  enemies.  Well, 
that  is  why  we  are  building.  Let  it  be  on  your 
head.” 
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This,  of  course,  is  not  an  impartial  state¬ 
ment  of  the  case  ;  it  is  the  German  statement 
of  the  case.  But  all  the  points  that  it  embodies 
are  worthy  of  consideration,  and  for  giving 
them  such  consideration  a  little  book  like  this, 
which  is  impartial,  may  help  the  English 
reader.  A  knowledge  of  what  it  contains  is 
necessary  if  we  are  to  understand  rather  than 
to  misunderstand  one  another. 

Norman  Angell. 
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Chapter  I. 


INTRODUCTION  AND  EARLY  HISTORY. 

j\  f\ OST  of  the  countries  of  Europe  have 
*  *  **■  received  their  names  as  the  result  of 
chance.  A  land — England,  France,  or  Prussia 
for  example — was  peopled  during  the  dark 
ages  by  many  tribes ;  and  by  some  accident 
the  name  of  one  of  these  has  clung  to  the 
country,  while  the  names  of  others,  although 
they  were  sometimes  more  important,  are 
forgotten.  England,  as  we  know,  was 
invaded  and  settled  by  the  Angles,  the 
Saxons  and  the  Jutes  ;  but  its  name  is 
derived  from  the  Angles  only.  Many  tribes 
besides  the  Franks  made  their  home  in 
France,  while  the  Prussi  were  not  the  only 
people  inhabiting  Prussia  when  history 
begins.  Now  this  chance  origin  of  the 
names  of  countries  very  often  gives  rise  to 
wrong  ideas  about  the  countries  themselves  ; 
and  in  no  case  is  this  more  noticeable  than 
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in  that  of  Germany.  Englishmen  have  given 
the  name  Germany  to  the  great  country 
which  occupies  a  large  part  of  Central 
Europe ;  but  they  might  have  employed  a 
hundred  other  names  equally  well  for 
describing  it,  and  some  of  them  with  greater 
accuracy.  They  gave  it,  because  four  tribes 
which  lived  in  one  little  part  of  the  land 
were  called  Germani  by  Julius  Csesar.  This 
name  has  lived,  while  the  names  of  tribes 
much  larger  and  much  more  powerful  than 
the  Germani  have  been  forgotten.  For  their 
own  land  the  Germans  have  another  name. 
They  call  it  Deutschland ,  a  word  derived 
from  a  Germanic  noun  meaning  people. 
Deutsch ,  which  is  really  the  same  word  as 
Dutch,  meant  originally  the  speech  of 
ordinary  folk  as  distinguished  from  the  Latin 
spoken  by  the  monks  and  other  clergy  of  the 
time.  Thus  the  Germans  speaking  the 
vernacular  became  known  as  Deutsche ,  and 
in  the  15th  century  their  country  was  called 
Deutschland :  this,  therefore,  is  the  name 
given  to  it  by  the  people  who  dwell  within 
its  borders.  A  third  name  for  Germany  is 
Allemagne.  The  part  of  Germany  nearest 
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to  the  Franks  was  occupied  by  a  group 
of  tribes  called  the  Alamanni ;  consequently 
the  Franks  knew  the  Germans  best  by 
this  name  and  soon  began  to  refer  to 
their  country  as  Alamannia,  the  name 
by  which  the  French  call  it  to-day. 
These  three  names  for  Germany  are  alike 
the  result  of  accident ;  yet  all  three  have 
endured  and  will  endure,  while  others,  more 
important  in  their  day  and  generation,  have 
passed  into  oblivion. 

We  have  said  that  this  chance  origin  of 
names  is  often  responsible  for  wrong  ideas, 
and  that  this  has  especially  been  the  case 
with  Germany.  For  instance,  the  name 
Germany  does  not  direct  us  to  the  common 
origin  of  the  English  and  the  German 
peoples  ;  it  rather  directs  us  away  from  it.  It 
tends  to  obscure  the  close  relationship  which 
undoubtedly  exists  between  the  two.  Yet 
both  belong  to  the  same  race,  to  the  race 
which,  by  another  chance  use  of  words,  we 
call  Teutonic,  or  Germanic  (as  distinguished 
from  German).  The  ancestors  of  each  lived, 
side  by  side,  on  the  plains  of  Central 
Europe,  speaking  dialects  of  the  same 
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language,  with  manners  and  customs,  habits 
and  ideas,  which  were  very  much  alike.  Now 
this  important  fact  is  very  often  forgotten, 
partly  because  there  is  no  connection 
between  the  words  England  and  Germany. 
The  one  does  not  suggest  the  other  in  the 
way  in  which  many  American  names — 
Georgia,  New  York  and  Boston  for  example — 
suggest  the  mainly  English  descent  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

But  let  us  look  at  this  matter  in  a 
different  way.  An  important  part  of  Central 
Germany  now  bears  the  name  of  Saxony. 
This  was  originally  given  by  the  Saxons  to 
the  low-lying  district  which  they  inhabited 
in  the  north-west  of  the  country,  their 
northern  neighbours  being  the  Angles  and 
the  Jutes.  Soon  this  North  German  (after¬ 
wards  called  “  Lower  ”)  Saxony  became  for 
a  time  the  largest  and  most  powerful  duchy 
in  the  whole  of  Germany;  later  (1180),  it 
was  destroyed,  and  the  name  was,  as  that  of 
a  state  appropriated  by  the  district  around 
Wittenberg,  the  nucleus  of  the  modern 
kingdom  of  Saxony  (though  no  longer  part 
of  it),  a  land  at  that  time  occupied 
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mainly  by  Slavonic  tribes.  There  is  no 
reason  why  this  name  Saxony,  which  has  been 
transferred  from  one  part  of  the  land  to 
another,  should  not  have  spread  over  the 
whole  of  Germany,  just  as  the  name  France, 
from  its  early  home  upon  the  Seine,  spread 
over  the  country  from  the  English  Channel 
to  the  Pyrenees,  or  as  the  name  Austria,  at 
first  applied  only  to  a  small  frontier  district 
on  the  Danube,  became  the  name  of  a  great 
Empire,  covering  gradually  Styria,  Carinthia, 
and  the  rest  of  the  hereditary  Habsburg 
lands.  Had  this  been  so,  had  accident 
caused  Saxony  to  become  the  dominant 
name,  how  different  our  ideas  of  Germany 
would  have  been  !  At  once  we  should  have 
recognised  our  common  ancestry,  for  Saxony 
is  the  land  of  the  Saxons,  just  as  England  is 
the  land  of  the  Angles,  and  Angles  and 
Saxons  cannot  easily  be  separated  in  our 
minds.  The  name  Saxony,  however,  although 
not  that  of  a  great  country,  may  still  serve  a 
very  useful  purpose  by  reminding  us  of  the 
many  links  between  the  Germans  and 
ourselves.  The  Saxons  gave  this  name  to  a 
country  on  one  side  of  the  North  Sea,  and 
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their  friends  and  neighbours,  the  Angles, 
gave  theirs  to  one  on  the  other  side,  while  in 
addition  leaving  traces  of  their  presence  in 
Germany,  (for  the  district  between  Schleswig 
and  Flensburg  is  still  called  Angeln).  The 
Saxon  race  has  played  a  great  part  in  the 
history  of  the  German  people,  and  to  it  we 
are  allied  by  ties  of  kinship ;  nor  to  it  only, 
but  to  all  those  tribes  whose  descendants 
form  the  German  nation  of  to-day. 

The  word  Germany  has  proved  mis¬ 
leading  in  a  very  different  way,  of  which 
the  brief  historical  statement  following 
will,  it  is  hoped,  expose  the  delusiveness. 
Germany  is  not  identical  with  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  of  the  German  nation — a 
medieval  creation  which  lasted  far  into 
modern  times  and  wholly  outlived  itself.  Still 
less  of  course,  is  it  identical  with  Prussia,  the 
modern  state  which  has  gradually  advanced 
to  a  commanding  position  among  the  German 
states  at  large,  and  the  sovereign  of  which,  in 
times  within  the  memory  of  many  of  us. 
became  the  first  German  Emperor.  To  speak 
of  the  medieval  Emperors  as  “  German 
Emperors”  is  a  mistake;  to  confound 
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Prussian  institutions  and  Prussian  history 
from  first  to  last  with  German  institutions 
and  German  history  is  a  less  pardonable 
blunder. 

Like  the  Celtic  tribes  of  Britain,  some  of 
the  tribes  who  inhabited  Germany  about  the 
time  of  the  opening  of  the  Christian  era  were, 
on  various  occasions,  conquered  by  the 
Romans  and  subjected  to  Roman  influences, 
the  extent  and  nature  of  which  still  afford 
matter  for  discussion.  We  learn  a  little 
about  these  doings  from  Roman  writers, 
chief  among  whom  are  Csesar  and  Tacitus  ; 
we  know  how  the  great  German  hero 
Arminius  gained  his  glorious  victory  over 
the  three  legions  (a.d,  9),  and  that  in  a 
few  years  the  Roman  dominion  had  passed 
away  and  the  tribes  of  Germany  were  left  to 
themselves.  This  reminds  us  forcibly  of  the 
early  history  of  our  own  land,  and  we  can 
match  Arminius  with  Boadicea.  Like  the 
Britons,  the  German  tribes  suffered  from  the 
inroads  of  a  savage  invader.  What  the  Piets 
were  to  the  Britons,  the  Huns,  swarming  in 
from  the  East,  were  to  the  Germans.  But,  in 
the  course  of  time,  this  danger  passed  away. 
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In  the  stern  school  of  experience,  the  tribes 
had  learned  a  valuable  lesson ;  they  had 
learned  how  to  combine  against  a  common 
enemy.  Gradually,  the  smaller  and  weaker 
tribes  were  absorbed  by  the  larger  and 
stronger,  and,  in  the  6th  century  A.D.,  the 
predominant  peoples  in  the  land  were  the 
Frisians,  the  Saxons,  the  Franks,  the 
Bavarians  and  the  Swabians— all  of  them 
bearing  names  familiar  to  our  ears. 

Of  all  these  tribes,  or  rather  groups  of 
tribes,  the  Franks  were  the  most  aggressive. 
They  compelled  their  neighbours,  one  after 
another,  to  pay  tribute  to  them,  and  soon  their 
leader  was  dissatisfied  with  his  title  of  duke, 
borne  also  by  many  petty  chieftains  around 
him,  and  he  called  himself  a  king.  There  was 
now  a  Frankish  king  and  a  Frankish 
kingdom,  in  which  soon  all  the  German 
tribes  except  the  stubborn  Saxons  were 
included.  After  another  century  or  so  of 
conquests,  this  Frankish  realm  came  under 
the  rule  of  a  king  called  Charles,  who  was  a 
very  great  man,  both  in  war  and  in  peace. 
By  many  campaigns,  he  forced  the  Saxons  to 
become  his  subjects  ;  he  pushed  the  frontier 
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of  his  kingdom  towards  the  east  of  Europe, 
and  he  made  his  name  feared  among  the 
savage  folk  who  lived  in  the  country  we 
now  call  Hungary.  He  led  armies  into  Italy 
and  into  Spain,  and  his  name  and  fame 
were  known  to  the  great  Caliph  of  Bagdad, 
Harun-al-Raschid.  Like  the  great  and  wise 
Alfred  in  England,  Charles  gave  good 
laws  to  his  people  and  did  much  to  protect 
them  from  injustice.  Like  Alfred,  he  loved 
books  and  often  invited  men  of  learning  to 
come  and  talk  with  him ;  and  like  Alfred, 
again,  he  has  received  from  posterity  the 
title  of  Great,  and  is  generally  known  as 
Charlemagne,  or  Charles  the  Great. 

When  in  Italy,  Charlemagne  became 
acquainted  with  Pope  Leo  III,  who  at  this 
time  had  many  enemies,  and  who  persuaded 
him  to  become  his  protector.  But,  on  one 
occasion  at  least,  the  protection  failed  ;  and 
Leo,  who  had  been  attacked  and  injured  in 
the  very  streets  of  Rome,  made  a  weary 
journey  through  Italy  and  France  to 
Charlemagne  and  implored  the  aid  of  the 
great  king.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  800 
Charles  reached  Rome.  All  was  quiet  in  the 
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city.  Leo’s  enemies  had  disappeared  when 
they  heard  that  the  king  was  coming,  and 
the  Pope  was  again  master  of  Rome.  He 
was  anxious  to  show  in  some  way  his 
gratitude  to  his  defender.  He  had  heard 
and  read  of  the  great  Emperors,  Augustus, 
the  Antonines  and  the  rest,  who,  from  the  very 
city  in  which  he  lived,  had  ruled  the  world. 
Surely,  he  thought,  Charlemagne  was  as 
great  as  these  ;  and  surely  he,  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter,  had  the  power  to  make  Charles 
Emperor.  The  thought  was  translated  into 
deed.  On  Christmas  Day,  800,  Leo  crowned 
Charles  in  St.  Peter’s,  proclaiming  to  the 
upstanding  people  that  he  was  the  successor 
of  Augustus,  the  Emperor  of  Rome.  In  this 
way  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  was  founded. 
Charles  was  no  longer  a  mere  king  ;  he  was 
an  Emperor  and  the  highest  ruler  in 
Christendom,  and  the  Empire  under  his  sway 
included  the  countries  we  now  call  Germany, 
France  and  Italy. 

Sometime  before  this  the  tribes  who 
composed  the  new  Empire  had  been 
converted  to  Christianity,  an  important 
event  in  German  history,  and  due  in  a  large 
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measure  to  an  Englishman.  Wynfrith,  born 
at  Crediton  in  Devon,  became  a  monk  about 
the  year  700,  and  was  filled  with  a  desire  to 
preach  to  the  heathen.  Having  heard  of  the 
Frisians,  a  still  heathen  German  tribe  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Netherlands  and  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  islands  he  crossed  the  sea  and  began 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  them.  He  seems  to 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  making  himself 
understood  ;  nor  is  this  strange  when  we 
remember  the  similarity  of  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Frisian  speech.  But  the  Frisians  did  not  care 
for  Wynfrith ’s  teaching,  and  he  betook  himself 
to  Rome,  where  Pope  Gregory  II  suggested 
that  he  should  visit  other  parts  of  Germany. 
In  this  visitation  he  was  so  successful  that, 
when  he  came  to  Rome  for  the  second  time 
Gregory  made  him  a  bishop,  and  sent  him 
with  letters  of  introduction  to  Charles 
Martel,  the  grandfather  of  Charlemagne  and 
the  most  powerful  personage  in  the  Frankish 
kingdom.  Under  the  protection  of  Charles 
Martel,  Wynfrith,  or  Boniface  as  the 
English  *  Apostle  of  the  Germans  ’  was  now 
called,  worked  for  some  years,  and  during 
these  years  many  converts  were  made,  the 
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Church  was  organised  and  monasteries  were 
built.  By  the  time  of  his  death  (775), 
practically  all  the  German  tribes,  except  the 
Saxons  and  the  Frisians,  had  accepted 
Christianity.  The  old  pagan  faith  was  not 
entirely  destroyed,  but  the  new  religion  was 
dominant  and  there  was  already  a  close 
>  alliance  between  the  German  Church  and 
the  Papacy.  It  was  this  which  paved  the 
way  for  the  alliance  between  Charlemagne 
and  Pope  Leo  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken.  England  and  Germany  thus  became 
Christian  about  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  way. 
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THE  EARLY  MIDDLE  AGES. 

Germany,  as  we  have  seen,  was  part  of 
the  great  Empire  ruled  over  by  Charlemagne, 
an  Empire  which  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Franks,  but  was  soon  to 
have  a  more  distinct  existence  of  its  own. 
The  successors  of  the  great  Emperor  were  far 
inferior  to  him  in  all  the  qualities  of 
kingship.  His  successor  Louis  quarrelled 
with  his  sons,  while  his  Empire  drifted 
towards  dissolution.  Then,  in  843,  three  years 
after  Louis’  death,  a  most  important  event 
happened  in  the  history  of  Germany.  Each 
of  the  three  sons  of  Louis  desired  for 
himself  some  share  of  his  father’s  lands.  At 
Verdun,  in  843,  they  at  last  came  to  terms, 
solemnly  agreeing  to  a  partition  of  the 
Empire  between  them.  Three  kingdoms 
were  now  formed,  while  Lothair,  as  the 
eldest,  was  allowed  to  call  himself  Emperor. 
The  kingdom  which  fell  to  the  second  son, 
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Louis,  consisted  mainly  of  that  part  of 
Charlemagne’s  Empire  which  lay  to  the  east 
of  the  Rhine,  and  was  known  as  the 
kingdom  of  the  East  Franks,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Kingdom  of  the  West 
Franks,  which  became  France.  The  third 
kingdom,  which  lay  between  the  two, 
was  known  as  the  Empire  of  Lothair 
(Lotharingia).  The  kingdom  of  the  East 
Franks  was  in  reality  Germany.  Its 
inhabitants  spoke  various  dialects  of  the 
German  language ;  they  could  not  under¬ 
stand  the  speech  of  the  West  Franks,  and 
their  king  Louis  is  distinguished  from  all 
other  kings  of  the  same  name  by  his  surname 
of  “the  German”.  He  resided  chiefly  at 
Regensburg  (Ratisbon),  which  may  therefore 
be  called  the  first  capital  of  Germany. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Germans  had  now 
been  founded,  and  in  a  few  years  it  was 
enlarged.  Lothair,  the  son  of  the  Emperor 
Lothair,  died  in  869  ;  and  his  heirs  were  his 
uncles,  Louis  the  German  and  Charles  the 
Bald,  King  of  the  West  Franks.  Each 
wanted  the  lion’s  share  of  the  dead  man’s 
realm,  but  in  870  they  made  an  arrangement 
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and  divided  it  between  them.  Louis  had 
now  a  big  kingdom.  The  mountains  of 
Bohemia  and  the  course  of  the  rivers  Elbe 
and  Saale  formed  its  eastern  boundary, 
whence  it  stretched  across  Central  Europe  to 
the  Rhine,  while  on  the  other  side  of  that 
great  river  it  included  the  lands  called  at 
the  present  day  Alsace-Lorraine  as  well  as 
Holland.  The  Empire  of  Charlemagne  had 
been  broken  up,  and  for  practical  purposes 
was  at  an  end.  In  the  absence  of  strong 
natural  frontiers,  the  German  people  became 
gradually  isolated  and  exposed  to  the  inroads 
of  the  fierceNorsemen  and  other  enemies,  and 
after  the  death  of  Louis,  they  were  in  an 
unhappy  plight. 

In  a  few  years  Louis’  descendants  were  all 
dead,  and  there  was  no  one  to  protect  the 
Germans  from  the  terrible  Magyars,  who 
were  to  them  what  the  Danes  were  to  the 
English.  In  these  circumstances,  the  great 
men  of  the  country  met  together,  and,  like 
their  forefathers  when  one  of  the  tribes 
needed  a  new  chief,  looked  round  for  a 
strong  man.  They  found  him  in  the  person 
of  Duke  Conrad,  the  greatest  man  in  the 
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region  called  Franconia,  whom  they  asked  to 
be  their  king.  From  that  time  to  the  end  of 
the  1 8th  century,  the  Germans,  unlike  the 
French  and  English,  elected  their  sovereigns. 
After  a  short  reign,  Conrad  passed  away, 
and  his  rival  Henry,  duke  of  the  Saxons, 
was,  at  the  dying  king’s  urgent  request, 
chosen  to  succeed  him. 

In  the  time  of  Conrad  northern  Germany 
only  reached  as  far  as  the  rivers  Elbe  and 
Saale,  beyond  which  lived  a  number  of 
tribes  which  are  known  as  Slavonic,  and,  in 
Hungary,  the  Magyars.  At  the  date  of 
which  we  are  writing,  none  of  these  popula¬ 
tions  had  been  converted  to  Christianity. 
They  were  savages  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
They  were  continually  rushing  suddenly 
across  the  Elbe  into  Germany,  burning 
houses  and  robbing  churches,  just  as  they  had 
done  in  the  times  following  the  death  of 
Louis  the  German;  and,  like  Alfred  the  Great, 
King  Henry  determined  to  put  a  stop  to 
their  inroads.  He  drilled  his  men  into 
soldiers,  built  walls  around  his  towns,  and 
then  marched  against  the  marauders.  After 
two  fierce  battles,  he  drove  them  from 
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Saxony,  and  made  the  wild  district  beyond 
the  Elbe  part  of  his  kingdom. 

Henry  was  succeeded  by  his  great  son 
Otto.  He  sent  capable  generals  to  make 
war  upon  Slavs  and  Danes  and,  as  tribe  after 
tribe  was  conquered,  his  kingdom  grew 
larger.  But  Otto  knew  that  it  was  not 
enough  to  conquer  these  wild  peoples  ;  they 
must  be  civilised  before  they  would  make 
good  friends  and  neighbours  ;  and  so  he  sent 
bishops  to  preach  to  them,  and  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  made  their  way  towards  the 
river  Oder,  which  became  now  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Germany.  Soon  Saxony  and 
the  northern  parts  of  the  land  were  quiet 
and  peaceful ;  but  the  Magyars  had  turned 
their  attention  to  the  south  and  were 
pressing  upon  the  Bavarians,  who  had 
extended  the  settlements  of  their  ancestors, 
the  Boii,  along  the  fertile  banks  of  the  upper 
course  of  the  Danube ;  whereupon,  Otto  led 
his  men  against  the  Magyars  and  utterly 
routed  them  on  a  plain  near  Augsburg.  They 
were  so  terrified  by  this  defeat  that  from  this 
year  (955)  onward  they  ceased  to  harass  the 
Germans. 
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Like  Alexander,  the  victorious  Otto 
wanted  another  world  to  conquer,  and,  like 
Charlemagne,  he  found  his  other  world  in 
Italy,  where  he  hoped  to  renew  the  old 
imperial  titles  and  claims.  A  year  or  two 
before  his  victory  over  the  Magyars,  he  had 
gone  to  Italy  to  free  an  imprisoned  queen, 
whom,  in  the  true  manner  of  romance,  he 
had  then  wedded,  his  first  wife,  the  English 
princess  Editha,  having  died  in  946. 

Pope  John  XII.,  who  was  in  some 
trouble  in  Rome,  had  sent  to  Otto  for  help 
just  as  Pope  Leo  had  sent  to  Charlemagne, 
and  Otto  answered  his  call.  Pope  John 
knew  how  Charlemagne  had  been  crowned 
Emperor,  and  how  after  his  death  the 
Empire  had  fallen  to  pieces.  Here  in  Rome 
was  the  mighty  Otto,  and  the  man 
and  the  hour  had  both  come  for  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Empire  of  Charlemagne.  In 
February  962,  John  crowned  Otto  Emperor, 
and  in  this  way  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
was  restored. 

This  Empire  was  modelled  on  the  Roman 
Empire  of  the  Caesars,  but  it  was  affected  too 
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by  the  growth  and  influence  of  the  Christian 
Church  and  the  rise  to  importance  of  the 
German  nation.  The  old  Roman  Emperors 
had  claimed  to  be  lords  of  the  world ;  they 
had  no  equals,  because  there  could,  according 
to  their  ideas,  be  only  one  Empire  and  one 
Emperor.  It  was  this  position  which  the 
Emperors  of  the  race  of  Charlemagne,  and 
after  them  Otto  the  Great  and  his  successors, 
coveted,  and  which  Frederick  Barbarossa 
and  the  Hohenstaufen  emperors  tried  to 
enforce.  But  to  them  the  world  was  the 
Christian  world,  and  it  was  in  order  to 
establish  their  authority  over  it  that  they, 
one  and  all,  sought  the  aid  and  sanction 
of  the  Christian  Church,  the  most  powerful 
corporation  within  their  realm.  For  more 
than  five  centuries  nearly  everyone  was 
crowned  Emperor  in  Rome  by  the  Pope, 
and  his  Empire  was  thus  Holy  as  well  as 
Roman.  As  the  highest  rulers  in  the 
Christian  world,  the  Emperors  claimed 
superiority  over  all  the  kings  of  Christendom, 
and,  though  hardly  ever  allowed,  this  was 
not  a  dormant  claim  ;  thus,  when  in  1416 
the  Emperor  Sigismund  visited  England,  he 
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was  not  permitted  to  land  at  Dover  until  he 
had  disclaimed  all  authority  in  this  country. 

Germany  was  the  chief  pillar  of  the 
restored  Holy  Roman  Empire.  France  was 
now  a  thriving  kingdom  in  itself ;  while 
Italy  was  too  disturbed  to  afford  much 
support,  and  soon  Germany  was  the  Empire 
in  all  but  name.  The  Holy  Roman  Empire 
was,  in  name  as  well  as  in  fact,  vested  in  the 
German  nation,  and  the  German  King 
became  Emperor  as  soon  as  he  had  been 
crowned  by  the  Pope.  He  was  elected  King 
by  the  chief  princes  and  prelates  of  the  realm 
and  then  received  the  higher  dignity  from 
the  Church.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  the  Empire  and  Germany,  the  whole 
and  the  part,  both  ruled  by  the  same 
sovereign,  were  and  are  often  confused. 
Although  the  strength  of  the  Empire  lay 
in  Germany,  most  Emperors  were  entirely 
unable  to  understand  this,  because  they  had 
to  go  to  Rome,  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
world,  for  their  coronation,  and  regarded 
Italy  as  an  integral  part  of  their  realm.  One 
Emperor  after  another  accordingly  spent  his 
time  and  resources  in  vain  and  profitless 
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journeys  to  Italy,  this  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
which  was  finally  dissolved  in  1806,  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  modern  German 
Empire,  except  that  modern  Germany  was 
included  in  both,  though  the  Germany  of 
the  Holy  Empire  included  Austria,  Switzer¬ 
land  and  the  Netherlands,  which  form  no 
part  of  the  German  Empire  of  to-day. 

Like  Otto  the  Great  his  son  and  grand¬ 
son,  both  of  whom  were  his  namesakes  and 
were  successively  elected  German  kings, 
cared  more  for  Italy  than  for  Germany,  upon 
which  the  Slavs  now  successfully  renewed 
their  raids,  quickly  regaining  the  lands  from 
which  they  had  been  driven.  Soon,  the 
family  of  the  Saxon  Otto  died  out,  and  from 
1024  to  1125  a  succession  of  Franconian 
kings  held  sway  in  their  stead.  Ihese 
Franconian  kings,  all  of  whom  went  to 
Rome  in  order  to  be  crowned  Emperors, 
became  involved  in  a  momentous  quarrel 
with  the  Papacy. 

Though  the  ideal  before  the  Emperor, 
as  the  head  of  the  State,  and  the  Pope,  as 
the  head  of  the  Church,  was  that  they  should 
work  together  in  full  harmony,  the  good 
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feeling  between  them  could  not  stand  the  test 
of  time.  Soon  they  were  engaged  in  a 
quarrel,  very  much  like  the  one  between 
Henry  I.  and  St.  Anselm  in  England.  The 
German  bishops  and  abbots  were  all  large 
holders  of  land  and  were,  more  often  than 
not,  quarrelling  and  fighting  with  one 
another.  But  they — or  at  least  the  majority 
of  them — lived  in  some  awe  of  the  king, 
because  it  was  he  who  had  given  them  their 
lands,  and  could  therefore  deprive  them  of 
these.  When  a  king  bestowed  land  upon 
one  of  his  subjects,  whether  a  cleric  or  a 
layman,  he  was  said  to  invest  him  with  it 
and  the  ceremony  was  called  Investiture.  It 
was  over  this  question  that  the  famous 
quarrel  broke  out  between  Emperor  and 
Pope,  usually  known  as  the  Investiture  con¬ 
troversy.  The  Pope  asserted  that,  as  the 
sole  head  of  the  clergy,  he,  and  not  the 
Emperor,  was  the  proper  person  to  invest 
bishops  with  their  lands.  The  Emperor,  on 
the  other  hand,  knew  that  if  carried  out  this 
principle  would  make  the  bishops  and 
abbots,  who  held  a  great  part  of  the  land 
in  his  kingdom,  indifferent  to  his  commands. 
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and  would  remove  them  out  of  range  of  his 
power.  The  dispute  had  been  going  on 
for  some  little  time  when,  in  1075,  Pope 
Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand),  issued  an  order 
forbidding  any  layman  to  invest  any  clergy¬ 
man  with  land.  The  German  King  Henry  IV. 
answered  this  challenge  by  calling  a  meeting 
of  the  German  bishops,  who  resolved  that 
Gregory  had  acted  wrongly  and  was  therefore 
no  longer  Pope.  Gregory  hereupon  excom¬ 
municated  Henry,  telling  his  subjects  that 
they  were  no  longer  to  obey  him.  After  a 
little  time,  angry  messages  having  mean¬ 
while  been  interchanged  between  Germany 
and  Rome,  Henry,  gave  up  the  contest.  He 
betook  himself  to  the  castle  of  Canossa, 
where  Gregory  was  residing,  and  begged 
pardon  of  the  Pope. 

Germany,  during  this  time,  was  in  a 
state  of  great  disorder.  The  people  of 
Saxony  had  revolted  against  the  rule  of 
Henry,  and  had  been  encouraged  and  aided 
in  this  revolt  by  Rome.  When,  after  this, 
some  of  the  German  Princes  had  held  a 
meeting  and  chosen  another  king,  civil  war 
had  broken  out.  Henry  IV.’s  sons  were 
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stirred  up  against  him,  just  as  seventy  years 
later,  the  sons  of  Henry  II.  of  England  were 
against  their  royal  father  ;  but  the  quarrel 
was  not  ended  or  the  investiture  question 
settled  till  the  reign  of  Henry’s  son,  Henry  V. 
By  the  compromise  made  at  Worms  (1122) 
the  ceremony  of  investing  the  clergy  was 
divided  into  two  parts  ;  henceforward  the 
Pope  was  to  give  bishops  the  ring  and  the 
staff,  thereby  showing  that  they  derived  their 
episcopal  powers  from  him,  and  the  king 
was  to  give  them  the  sceptre,  showing  that 
he  was  their  master  in  all  that  concerned 
them  as  holders  of  the  land. 

Henry  V.  left  no  son  and  the  next  two 
kings  were  chosen  from  different  families. 
The  second  of  these  was  Conrad  111.(1138), 
the  first  ruler  of  the  Empire  who  belonged  to 
the  famous  Hohenstaufen  family.  He  was 
followed  by  Frederick  I.,  the  great  Emperor, 
who  was  called  by  the  Italians  Barbarossa 
from  the  redness  of  his  beard  ;  then  came 
Henry  VI.,  and,  after  the  premature  death  of 
this  great  Emperor  (in  1197),  two  kings  were 
chosen,  and  Germany  was  again  plunged 
into  civil  war.  One  of  these  kings  was 
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removed  by  murder,  and  the  other,  the  friend 
and  ally  of  our  English  King  John,  was 
defeated  in  battle,  and  soon  the  way  to  the 
throne  was  open  for  Henry  VI. ’s  son, 
Frederick  II.,  whom  the  princes  had  refused 
to  choose  when  his  father  died,  because  then 
he  was  only  a  boy.  Now  he  was  a  man, 
ready  to  fight  for  his  rights;  and,  in  1216, 
his  long  and  troubled  reign  began.  His 
dazzling  abilities  were  soon  to  make  him 
known  everywhere  as  “  the  wonder  of  the 
world.” 

But  these  highly  gifted  Hohenstaufen 
kings  were  not  good  rulers  for  Germany. 
Their  attention  was  nearly  all  given  to 
Italy.  To  that  country  they  went  time 
after  time,  followed  by  the  bravest  of  the 
German  soldiers,  with  arms  provided  by  the 
money  of  their  German  subjects.  Frederick  I. 
made  six  journeys  thither  ;  Henry  VI.  and 
Frederick  II.  (as  actual  owners  of  Apulia  and 
Sicily)  passed  nearly  the  whole  of  their  time 
there.  This  continuous  connection  with 
Italy  proved  disastrous  to  the  growth  of  a 
national  spirit  in  Germany  ;  while  the  latter 
country  was  seriously  injured,  not  so  much 
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by  the  fact  that  the  Hohenstaufen  Emperors 
were  anxious  to  protect  their  extensive 
private  estates  in  Italy,  as  by  their  cease¬ 
less  quarrels  with  the  Papacy.  The  Pope 
regarded  himself  as  the  sun,  the  greater  of 
the  two  lights  given  by  God  to  the  world, 
while  the  Emperor  indignantly  repudiated 
this  pretension  to  superiority. 

Frederick  I.  spent  much  time  in  trying 
to  overthrow  one  Pope  and  to  put  another 
in  his  place  ;  and,  for  some  years,  there  were 
a  Pope  and  an  anti-Pope,  each  denouncing 
the  other  ;  but  the  great  crisis  came  during 
the  reign  of  Frederick  II.  Like  Henry  IV. 
Frederick  II.  was  solemnly  deposed  and 
excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  whose  friends 
in  Germany  immediately  chose  another  king 
in  his  place;  and,  like  Henry  IV.,  he  died 
amidst  general  turmoil  and  disorder.  During 
these  years  there  had  always  been  in 
Germany  a  section  willing  to  side  with  the 
Pope;  an  anti-national  spirit  was  thus 
diligently  fostered  from  the  outside  ;  and  for 
three  centuries  quarrels  which  originated  in 
Italy  and  which  concerned  Italy  were  fought 
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out  on  German  soil  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
German  people. 

Meanwhile,  the  country  itself  and  its 
interests  were  neglected  by  the  German  kings. 
The  princes  fought  among  themselves,  while 
his  subjects  were  robbed  and  plundered 
without  hindrance,  especially  during  the 
reigns  of  the  latter  Hohenstaufen.  In 
Frederick  I.’s  reign  the  strongest  of  the 
princes  was  the  famous  Duke  of  Saxony, 
the  Guelph  Henry  the  Lion.  He  was  almost 
as  powerful  as  the  king  himself  ;  and,  when 
Frederick  ordered  him  to  march  with  him 
against  the  Lombards,  he  refused.  The  king 
went  without  him,  but  when  he  returned  to 
Germany  he  had  his  revenge.  Henry  was 
driven  from  Saxony  and  took  refuge  in 
England  with  his  brother-in-law  Richard  I.; 
while  Frederick,  thinking  that  Saxony  was 
too  large  a  land  to  be  ruled  by  one  subject 
divided  it  up  into  smaller  portions.  After 
Frederick’s  death  in  the  Holy  Land  the 
condition  of  Germany  became  worse.  Rising 
after  rising  took  place,  and  then  came  the 
civil  war  between  the  two  rival  kings, 
Philip  of  Swabia  and  Otto  IV.,  which 
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followed  the  death  of  Henry  VI.  in  1197. 
Frederick  II.  did  a  little  to  bring  peace  to 
his  harassed  people ;  but  many  Germans 
looked  upon  him  as  a  stranger ;  he  was 
nearly  always  occupied  in  Italy,  where  he 
had  been  born  and  brought  up,  and  during 
the  concluding  years  of  his  reign,  when  he 
was  fighting  in  the  Holy  Land,  matters  were 
worse  than  ever.  Two  kings,  elected  one 
after  the  other  in  his  place,  were  fighting 
against  his  son  Conrad,  and,  backed  by  the 
Pope  and  some  of  the  most  powerful  men  in 
Germany,  the  rebels  had  got  the  upper  hand 
when  Frederick  died  in  1250.  Beaten  and  dis¬ 
heartened  Conrad  then  left  the  country, 
which  was  at  the  mercy  of  factions  of  nobles, 
each  with  a  puppet  king  of  their  own.  One 
of  these  phantom  kings  was  Richard  Earl  of 
Cornwall,  a  son  of  our  English  King  John. 
For  two  score  years,  or  rather  longer,  Germany 
was  without  a  king.  The  barons  and  bishops 
fought  and  plundered  as  they  liked,  while 
nobody  was  safe  but  those  townsmen  who 
had  built  strong  walls  around  their  towns. 
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The  princes  under  these  conditions 
cared  nothing  whether  Germany  had  a 
king  or  not ;  but,  in  1273,  they  were  roused 
to  action  by  the  Pope,  who  told  them  that  if 
they  did  not  choose  one  he  himself  would 
do  so.  Thereupon,  they,  in  1273,  elected  the 
valiant  Swiss  count  Rudolf  of  Habsburg  as 
their  king.  From  this  date  to  1806,  almost 
without  a  break,  Rudolf’s  descendants  were 
Roman  Emperors  and  German  kings,  each 
being  formally  elected  such,  though  it  almost 
seemed  as  if  the  right  of  election  had 
become  a  mere  formality.  But  gradually, 
as  we  shall  see,  the  power  of  the  Habsburgs 
sank  before  the  advent  of  a  younger  and 
stronger  rival,  and  finally  they  had  to  fall 
back  from  the  west  to  the  east,  upon  the 
lands  over  which  they  were  actual,  and  not 
merely  nominal,  rulers. 
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The  Habsburgs  were  not  yet  strong 
enough  to  maintain  the  position  they  had 
won  in  1273 ;  and  when  Rudolf  died  his 
son  Albert  failed  to  secure  election  as  King  ; 
but  he  made  war  upon  his  successful  rival, 
who  was  killed  in  battle,  and  then  became 
German  king.  Albert’s  reign  was  short, 
and  soon  there  was  another  fight  for  the 
crown,  this  time  between  one  of  his  sons. 
Frederick  and  Louis,  who  represented  the 
rival  family  of  Wittelsbach,  then  as  now 
ruling  in  Bavaria.  The  Wittelsbachs  gained 
the  upper  hand,  and  their  head  became  the 
Emperor  Louis  IV.,  yet  another  of  those 
Emperors  who  spent  his  strength  without 
advantage  to  his  country  in  a  fierce  quarrel 
with  the  Pope.  The  next  Emperor  was 
Charles  IV.,  the  son  of  the  brave,  blind 
Bohemian  king  who  was  killed  at  Cregy, 
and  whose  crest  of  three  ostrich  feathers  is 
now  worn  by  our  Prince  of  Wales.*  For 
Germany,  or  rather  for  the  Empire  of  which 
Germany  was  the  principal  part,  the  reign 
of  Charles  IV.  was  important.  The  voters 

*  Some  donbt  is  now  cast  upon  this  story,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  Camden. 
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at  the  election  of  a  king  had  been  the  great 
men  of  Germany  ;  but  the  number  had  grown 
gradually  smaller  and  smaller.  Disputes, 
however,  arose  from  time  to  time  concerning 
the  right  of  this  or  that  prince  to  take  part 
in  the  election  ;  and  Charles  decided  to  end 
these  contentions  and  to  fix  the  number  of 
voters — as  it  had  for  some  time  practically 
stood — at  the  figure  of  seven,  of  whom  three 
were  great  archbishops  and  three  great 
lay  princes  of  Germany,  the  other  being  the 
King  of  Bohemia.  The  seven  were  named 
in  the  famous  Golden  Bull  of  1356,  which 
laid  down  rules  for  the  election  of  the  king. 

Charles  was  followed  by  his  son 
Wenceslaus,  who  was  dethroned  by  the 
Electors  because  he  was  too  idle  to  attend 
to  his  duties,  and  then  by  another  son, 
Sigismund,  a  friend  of  the  Hohenzollern 
family.  The  town  of  Nurnberg,  like 
many  other  German  towns,  was  in 
the  nominal  charge  of  an  official  called 
a  burgrave  (count  or  commander  of 
the  burg  or  castle),  usually  some  powerful 
baron  of  the  neighbourhood.  For  some  years 
the  burgrave  of  Nurnberg  had  been  a  member 
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of  the  family  of  Hohenzollern.  One  of  these, 
Frederick,  who  was  the  burgrave  in  1415, 
managed  to  hoard  a  good  deal  of  money. 
Some  of  this  he  lent  to  King  Sigismund 
and  the  two  became  great  friends;  Frederick, 
it  is  said,  saving  the  life  of  Sigismund  when 
they  were  fighting  a  great  battle  against 
the  Turks  at  Nicopolis.  Sigismund,  how¬ 
ever,  was  unwilling,  or  unable,  to  pay  his 
debts,  and  so  he  offered  to  pledge  the 
electorate  of  Brandenburg — a  poor  country, 
which  had  been  left  without  a  ruler — to 
Frederick  for  the  money  which  he  owed, 
and  Frederick  accepted  the  King’s  offer 
(1415).  On  the  death  of  Sigismund  a 
Habsburg  was  again  chosen  king — namely 
Albert,  who  had  married  the  late  King’s 
daughter,  and  through  her  had  become 
King  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary.  This 
explains  why  these  two  countries  have,  with 
certain  interruptions  of  the  tie,  remained 
united  with  Austria  to  this  day. 

Germany  under  the  early  Habsburgs 
was  in  a  pitiful  condition.  They  had  very 
little  power  in  the  land,  composed  as  it 
was  of  various  territories  or  districts,  ruled 
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by  the  different  electors  and  other  princes, 
each  of  whom  was  intent  upon  making 
himself  and  his  family  richer  and  stronger. 
Germany,  however,  had  a  Parliament,  which, 
like  our  own,  had  grown  up  during  many 
years.  This  was  called  the  Reichstag ,  and 
was  held  by  the  Emperors  in  different  towns. 
Like  the  English  Parliament  the  members 
of  the  Reichstag ,  a  miscellaneous  body,  met 
at  first  all  together  ;  but  gradually  they 
were  separated,  just  as  in  England  the  Lords 
and  Commons  fell  apart  and  formed  a 
Parliament  of  two  Houses.  The  German 
Reichstag  came  to  consist  of  three  Houses, 
or  Colleges,  as  they  were  called.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  College  of  Electors,  the  six  great 
men  of  Germany  ;  for  the  seventh  Elector,  the 
King  of  Bohemia,  did  not  attend  the 
Reichstag.  The  second  was  the  College  of 
Princes.  Here  all  the  princes  who  were  not 
Electors  met,  their  body  consisting  of  all 
those  clerics  and  laymen  who  held  their  land 
direct  from  the  Emperor  (like  our  tenants- 
in-chief).  The  third  was  the  College  of 
Free  Cities,  composed  of  the  representatives 
of  the  German  towns.  Exactly  like  the 
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burgesses  in  England,  they  were  at  first 
only  called  together  when  money  was 
needed,  and  for  many  years  they  were 
regarded  as  inferior  to  the  other  members 
of  the  Reichstag. 

This  Parliament  of  Germany  could,  how¬ 
ever,  do  very  little  The  Emperor  Frederick 
III  ignored  it  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and 
attempts  to  reform  it  and  make  it  more  useful 
ended  in  failure.  Frederick’s  son  was 
Maximilian  I,  a  writer  of  books  and  collector  of 
old  songs,  a  gifted  and  attractive  personality, 
who  has  been  called  with  some  reason  the 
“  last  of  the  knights  for  gunpowder  and 
printing  were  now  beginning  to  make  many 
momentous  changes  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  the  days  of  chivalry  as  an 
institution  were  coming  to  an  end.  Although 
Maximilian  could  do  very  little  in  Germany, 
he  was  an  energetic  and  enterprising  prince, 
a  friend  of  arts  and  sciences,  a  versatile 
statesman  and,  above  all,  a  thorough  patriot ; 
while  he  secured  a  splendid  inheritance  for  his 
grandson,  the  famous  Emperor  Charles  V. 

Two  movements,  although  very  different 
in  their  origin  and  nature,  call  for  some 
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notice  in  this  place  on  account  of  their 
influence  on  medieval  Germany — the 
Teutonic  Order  and  the  Hanseatic  League. 
The  Teutonic  Order  was  the  latest  of  the 
three  great  military  and  religious  Orders  to 
which  the  Crusades  gave  birth.  The  Crusades 
having  virtually  come  to  an  end,  the  Knights 
of  the  Order,  after  assisting  the  King  of 
Hungary  in  his  wars,  in  1228  accepted  the 
invitation  of  Christian,  Bishop  of  Prussia,  to 
help  him  in  the  work  of  conquering  the  heathen 
Prussians.  Almost  at  once  the  Order  took 
the  leading  place  in  the  eastward  movement 
of  population  and  dominion  which  has  been 
described  as  “perhaps  the  most  vitally  important 
thing  in  the  history  of  Germany  from  the 
1 2th  to  the  14th  century.”  The  Knights  soon 
conquered  Prussia,  which,  although  outside 
the  Empire,  was  regarded  as  part  of  Germany, 
and  Livonia,  and  these  countries  were  hence¬ 
forth  ruled  by  the  Grand  Master,  whose 
residence  was  the  famous  castle  of  Marienburg 
on  the  Vistula.  Great  prosperity  attended  his 
administration.  German  immigrants  settled  in 
the  land,  and  large  and  flourishing  towns  arose, 
though  the  Order  maintained  its  organisation 
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as  a  body  of  soldier-monks.  Its  gradual  decay 
was  due,  in  part,  to  the  neglect  of  its  early 
ideals,  but  also  to  its  conflicts  with  Poland 
and  the  discontent  of  its  Prussian  subjects. 
In  1466  West  Prussia  was  made  subject  to 
the  King  of  Poland.  Then,  in  1526,  the 
Grand  Master,  Albert  of  Hohenzollern,  who 
had  adopted  Lutheranism,  put  an  end  to  the 
political  life  of  the  Order  by  converting  its 
lands  into  a  secular  duchy,  ruled  by  himself. 
This  was  the  duchy  of  Prussia  (afterwards 
called  East  Prussia),  which,  a  century 
later — in  1618, — was  united  with  Brandenburg, 
The  dukes  of  Prussia  thus  came  to  inherit 
the  Order’s  task  of  maintaining  the  German 
rule  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula. 

In  its  work  of  Germanising  the  Baltic 
coast  the  Teutonic  Order  had  for  many  years 
worked  in  harmony  with  the  Hanseatic 
League,  an  association  of  trading  towns  which 
played  a  most  important  and  interesting  part 
in  the  history  of  medieval  Germany.  The 
League  supplied  these  towns  with  the 
necessary  bond  of  a  common  interest,  while 
its  trading  activities  exercised  a  civilising 
influence  in  Europe.  In  the  disordered  con- 
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dition  of  Germany  it  was  not  unusual  for  a 
number  of  adjacent  towns  to  unite  for  defensive 
purposes  (many  such  were  included  in  the 
wider  Swabian  League) ;  but  no  association 
of  towns  approached  the  importance  of  that 
which  developed  out  of  the  League  formed 
as  early  as  1256  between  six  north  German 
towns,  including  Hamburg  and  Liibeck.  This 
League  developed  and  prospered  exceedingly, 
but  rather  as  an  economic  than  as  a  political 
organisation.  With  the  settlement  of  Germans 
along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  its 
influence  spread,  and  in  other  directions,  too, 
merchants  connected  with  it  were  pushing 
their  way.  They  settled  in  the  towns  of 
Scandinavia,  and  formed  a  powerful  group  of 
residents  at  Wisby,  on  the  island  of  Gothland, 
where  German  merchants  abroad  formed  their 
first  association.  These  Hanseatic  towns, 
which  came  to  include  many  inland  places, 
began  to  look  upon  Liibeck  as  their  head,  and 
had  close  commercial  relations  with  England, 
as  well  as  with  the  Netherlands,  where 
the  ‘  Osterlings,’  as  they  were  called, 
long  flourished.  Early  in  the  13th  century 
the  merchants  of  Cologne  had  a  gildhall 
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in  London,  and  in  1282  the  cities  of  Lubeck, 
Hamburg  and  Cologne  united  to  establish 
there  a  ‘‘ gild-hall  of  the  Germans.”  Lubeck 
and  Hamburg,  in  addition,  had  trading  connec¬ 
tions  with  Hull,  Ipswich,  Norwich,  Yarmouth, 
King’s  Lynn,  Boston,  and  Bristol.  Though 
the  exceptional  privileges  which  the  Hanseatic 
merchants  enjoyed  in  England  aroused  much 
opposition  and  jealousy,  they  were,  in  1 377, 
all  confirmed  by  Richard  II.,  and  the  position 
of  the  merchants  in  this  country  became 
stronger  than  ever.  The  League  was  now  at 
the  zenith  of  its  power.  It  had  its  own  fleet, 
code  of  laws  and  governing  body,  and  was 
strong  enough  to  wage  a  successful  war  with 
Denmark ;  but  a  variety  of  troubles,  internal 
as  well  as  external,  were  soon  to  undermine 
its  power,  which  suffered  greatly  from  the 
competition  of  the  English  Merchant  Ven¬ 
turers  and,  after  their  rise  into  independence, 
of  the  Dutch.  In  the  16th  century  it  was 
forced  to  abandon,  perforce,  its  pretensions  to 
supremacy  in  the  Baltic.  In  the  course  of 
the  17th,  the  League  practically  came  to  an 
end,  only  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Liibeck 
still  retained  the  name  of  Hanse  Towns.  It 
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had  signally  proved  the  trading  capacity  of 
the  Germans  and  the  possibilities  of  the 
country  as  a  maritime  power,  thus  antici¬ 
pating  the  lines  upon  which  the  Germany  of 
to-day  is  carrying  on  the  traditions  of  the 
Hansa. 
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THE  REFORMATION  AND  ITS 
RESULTS. 

When  Charles  V.  became  King  and  Em¬ 
peror  in  1519,  the  Middle  Ages  had  been  really- 
left  behind.  The  student  of  history  now  finds 
himself  in  modern  Germany,  the  land,  no 
longer  of  the  Crusaders  and  St.  Dominic,  but 
of  Luther  and  the  Reformation.  It  will  be 
well,  therefore,  if  at  this  point  we  try  to 
form  some  idea  of  what  Germany  was  like  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  On 
the  west,  where  it  touched  France,  and  on  the 
north,  Germany  had  roughly  speaking,  the 
boundaries  which  have,  since  1871,  been  those 
of  the  new  German  Empire,  except  that  it 
included  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  the  whole 
of  Lorraine,  and  the  Franche  Comte  ;  but  on 
the  south  and  east  its  extent  was  larger,  for 
Austria  was  comprised  in  it.  It  included  Swit¬ 
zerland  and  the  lands  now  belonging  to  Austria 
which  jut  into  Italy,  while,  on  the  east,  it 
stretched  past  Vienna  to  the  river  March  and 
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across  Bohemia  almost  to  Cracow.  The 
Emperor- King,  as  Archduke  of  Austria,  ruled, 
not  nominally  as  he  ruled  over  Germany,  but, 
as  their  actual  sovereign,  over  Austria, 
Carinthia,  Styria,  Tirol,  and  as  king  over 
Bohemia,  with  Moravia,  Lusatia  and  Silesia. 
The  Archbishop  of  Cologne  ruled  over  a  large 
district  stretching  along  the  Rhine,  for  the 
most  part  on  its  left  bank,  north  and  south  of 
the  city  of  that  name  and  into  Westphalia. 
Another  Elector,  the  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  and 
a  third,  the  Archbishop  of  Trier,  were  the 
rulers  of  districts  around  these  two  cities,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  former,  of  Erfurt  in  Thuringia 
and  the  Eichsfeld  on  its  north-western  border. 
In  the  north  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  had 
under  his  rule  a  country  much  larger  than  that 
bestowed  by  Sigismund  upon  Frederick  in 
1417,  and  as  mentioned  above,  before  long  he 
united  with  his  electorate  the  duchy  of  Prussia. 
(1618),  Along  the  upper  Elbe  lay  the  country 
of  the  elector  of  Saxony  of  which  Dresden  be¬ 
came  the  capital,  and  on  the  Rhine  below  Mainz 
was  the  Rhenish  Palatinate,  a  territory  ruled 
over  by  the  Elector  Palatine,  with  Heidelberg 
as  its  principal  town.  In  addition  to  these 
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there  was  Bavaria,  ruled  by  two,  and  some¬ 
times  by  three  dukes,  Wiirttemberg,  the  main 
part  of  Swabia,  also  under  its  Duke,  and 
Luxemburg  under  its  Count.  The  powerful 
Duke  of  Burgundy  had  lands  in  Germany,  and 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  there 
were  the  Landgraves  of  Hesse  and  numerous 
Counts,  Nassau,  Lippe,  Anhalt,  and  the  rest. 
Other  territories,  roughly  corresponding  to  the 
areas  called  by  the  same  name  to-day,  were 
Mecklenburg,  Pomerania,  and  Brunswick,  each 
under  a  ruler  of  its  own.  The  great  Prince- 
bishops  and  the  Free  Cities  still  remain 
to  be  mentioned.  Magdeburg,  Salzburg, 
Bamberg,  Wurzburg,  Liittich  (Liege)  and 
others  were  each  the  centre  of  a  strong 
principality,  with  an  army  and  a  court  of  its 
own.  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Liibeck,  Strassburg 
and  Regensburg  were  only  five  out  of  a  very 
much  larger  number  of  Free  Cities,  which  had 
no  lord  except  the  Emperor,  whose  authority 
sat  very  lightly  on  the  wealthy  burghers.  We 
may  pass  by  the  Free  Knights  of  the  Empire, 
who  were  specially  numerous  in  Franconia. 
Such  was  the  perpetual  conflict  of  interests  and 
authorities  that,  after  the  failure  of  Maximilian 
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I,  no  sustained  attempts  at  constitutional 
reform  were  made  for  nearly  three  centuries, 
and  in  this  matter  a  kind  of  utter  hopeless¬ 
ness  prevailed  throughout  the  nation. 

Charles  V.  was  elected  German  King  and 
Emperor  in  1519,  amid  universal  excitement. 
His  chief  rival  was  the  ambitious  king  of 
France,  Francis  I,  and  he  had  also  to  face  the 
hostility  of  Pope  Leo  X.  However,  his 
resources  were  considerable,  and  payments  and 
promises  to  the  Electors,  together  with  dislike 
of  the  Frenchman,  secured  to  him  the  victory. 
These  proceedings  were  typical  of  many 
elections  to  the  German  throne.  The  votes  of 
the  Electors  were  sought  by  bribes,  sometimes 
monetary  bribes,  at  other  times  by  grants  of 
privileges.  The  net  result  of  this  system  was 
that  the  Emperors  grew  weaker  as  they  gave 
away  privileges  to  the  territorial  Princes, 
while  the  latter  became  more  powerful  as 
demand  after  demand  was  granted.  Thus 
the  elective  principle  was  really  responsible  for 
weakening  the  central  power  and  strengthening 
that  of  the  local  rulers. 

The  two  European  countries  most  deeply 
influenced  by  the  Reformation  were  England 
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and  Germany,  and  the  course  of  events  in 
Germany  at  the  time  was  followed  very 
carefully  by  Henry  VIII.  Two  years  before 
Charles  V.  became  Emperor,  Martin  Luther 
had  begun  his  work ;  to  a  church-door  in  the 
Saxon  University  town  of  Wittenberg  he  had 
nailed  a  paper  on  which  he  had  written 
reasons  for  rejecting  the  indulgences  granted 
by  the  Pope  in  return  for  money.  Luther’s 
bold  action  produced  a  very  great  impression 
throughout  the  country.  Everywhere  men 
talked  and  argued  about  it,  nor  was  the 
controversy  stopped  when,  in  1521,  Charles  at 
the  Diet  of  Worms  denounced  Luther  and  his 
followers.  Like  the  people,  the  Princes 
were  divided  on  this  matter,  and  those 
of  them  who  protested  against  a  decree  which 
refused  to  allow  religious  liberty  to  the 
followers  of  Luther  were  hence  called 
‘  Protestants  This  was  in  1526.  Meanwhile, 
unrest  was  felt  everywhere,  and  many  were 
dissatisfied,  not  only  with  the  religious  doctrines 
and  practices  of  the  Church,  but  with  their 
own  material  surroundings.  A  revolt  broke 
out  among  the  peasantry,  who  were  goaded  to 
action  by  the  harsh  treatment  which  they 
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received  from  their  lords  and  masters — very 
much  as  the  English  peasants  revolted  against 
Richard  II,  and  later  the  French  against 
Louis  XVI,  After  great  cruelties  had  been 
inflicted  and  endured  this  rebellion  was  put 
down  ;  but  during  the  whole  of  Charles’s  reign 
the  country  was  in  a  state  of  disorder.  The 
Reformation,  indeed,  brought  not  peace  but  a 
sword ;  and  at  length  the  Protestant  princes 
found  it  necessary  to  band  themselves  together 
for  purposes  of  defence.  Charles  made  war 
upon  this  League,  and  after  he  had  defeated 
its  forces  at  Miihlberg  (1547)  its  leading 
princes  became  prisoners  in  his  hands.  Soon 
afterwards,  however,  he  barely  escaped  losing 
his  own  liberty  through  the  sudden  treachery  of 
his  most  powerful  helper,  Maurice  of  Saxony, 
whom  he  had  made  Elector  in  his  captive 
kinsman’s  place. 

We  have  said  that  some  of  the  German 
princes  were  Lutherans,  while  others  remained 
Roman  Catholics.  Since  religious  liberty  was 
at  that  time  a  new  and  strange  idea  each 
prince  tried  to  compel  those  in  his  ‘  region  ’  to 
adopt  his  ‘  religion’.  A  Lutheran  prince  took 
care  that  the  services  in  the  churches  of  his 
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land  were  conducted  according  to  the  teachings 
of  Luther,  while  a  neighbouring  Roman 
Catholic  prince  would  not  allow  any  change 
whatever  from  the  old  forms.  No  one  was 
allowed  to  build  a  new  church  without  the 
consent  of  the  prince,  and  consequently  in 
some  states  the  Lutherans,  and  in  others  the 
Roman  Catholics,  were  refused  liberty  to 
worship  as  they  liked,  while  the  Emporor 
entirely  declined  to  admit  the  right  of 
Protestants  to  freedom  of  worship  anywhere 
Many  disputations  took  place  on  doctrinal 
matters,  and  learned  divines  of  either  party 
tried  very  hard  to  prove  that  they,  and  they 
alone,  had  truth  upon  their  side  ;  but  it  was  not 
until  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  that  the 
opponents  came  to  terms.  The  ‘  religious 
peace’  concluded  at  Augsburg  in  1555  was 
entirely  the  work  of  the  Princes.  The  only 
freedom  allowed  to  their  subjects  was,  that  if 
they  did  not  like  the  form  of  religion  adopted 
by  their  ruler,  they  might  leave  his  dominions 
and  go  elsewhere. 

So  far  as  we  can  tell  the  Protestants  were 
at  this  time  much  more  numerous  in  Germany 
than  the  Roman  Catholics  ;  but  this  numerical 
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advantage  of  the  former  was  neutralised  by 
their  division  into  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  of 
the  latter  of  whom  nothing  was  said  in  the 
religious  peace  so  that  they  were  a  wholly 
disintegrating  force.  The  Germans  had  no 
ruler  who,  like  Elizabeth  of  England,  was  able 
to  unite  the  bulk  of  the  people  and  establish  a 
compromise  in  religious  matters  ;  indeed  they 
were  practically  without  a  head,  since  the 
Emperors  after  Charles  V.  were  mainly 
occupied  with  Austrian  affairs  and  on  their 
eastern  frontier  against  the  continually  repeated 
attacks  of  the  Turks.  Thus  the  religious 
struggle  in  which  men’s  deepest  interests  and 
fiercest  passions  were  aroused  could  only  end 
in  war.  In  Germany  in  the  early  seventeenth 
century  a  civil  war  was  as  inevitable  as  it  was  a 
few  years  later  in  England,  but  in  Germany  it 
proved  far  more  savage  and  destructive.  The 
Thirty  Years’  War  began  in  1 6 1 8,  and  it  did 
not  end  until  the  country  had  become  a 
battlefield  for  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and 
had  been  stripped  bare  by  mercenary  and 
other  soldiery ;  until  many  towns  had  been 
laid  low  and  numberless  flourishing  villages 
destroyed  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  until 
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the  population  had  been  reduced — probably 
to  something  between  one-third  and  one-half  of 
its  previous  total.  The  peace  of  Westphalia 
which  ended  the  war  (1648)  did  indeed  recog¬ 
nise  the  ‘  parity  ’  of  the  three  creeds — Roman 
Catholicism,  Lutheranism  and  Calvinism,  and 
with  certain  exceptions  (such  as  the  Habsburg 
territories)  allow  the  practice  of  one  of  these 
religions  to  individuals — and  this  may  perhaps 
be  regarded  as  some  compensation  for  long 
years  of  suffering  and  horror ;  but  in  another 
direction  its  results  were  less  beneficial.  The 
power  of  the  German  King  over  the  German 
Princes,  never  considerable,  had  been  gradually 
diminished  ;  after  1648  it  almost  disappeared. 
From  this  time  onward  the  several  German 
states  were  free  to  form  alliances  with  Foreign 
Powers,  and  they  became,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  independent  and  self-governing 
countries.  It  would  be  an  error  to  suppose 
that  the  consciousness  of  a  common  past  as  a 
great  nation  had  been  wholly  lost  to  the  Ger¬ 
mans  ;  that  it  had  been  obscured,  and  that 
its  enemies  trusted  not  a  little  to  this 
circumstance  is,  at  the  same  time,  undeniable. 

The  most  prominent  European  figure 
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between  the  death  of  Charles  V.  and  the 
advent  of  Frederick  the  Great  is  unmistakably 
that  of  Louis  XIV,  and  to  his  ruthless  policy 
the  divided  and  exhausted  condition  of 
Germany  was  of  the  utmost  advantage.  He 
wanted  to  make  France  bigger,  and  the  easiest 
way  to  bring  this  about  was  to  take  something 
from  Germany.  Against  a  strong  and  united 
country  under  an  able  ruler  this  would  have 
been  practically  impossible.  Some  German 
princes  were  induced  to  help  Louis  in  this 
comparatively  easy  process  ;  and  although  the 
Elector  Frederick  William  of  Brandenburg 
defeated  the  French  King’s  Swedish  allies  at 
Fehrbellin  in  1675,  yet>  when  peace  was  made 
in  1679,  he  had  to  give  up  all  the  part  of 
Pomerania  which  he  had  reconquered  from 
Sweden,  while  France  secured  Freiburg-im- 
Breisgau.  Louis  soon  showed  himself  utterly 
unscrupulous.  He  established  so-called 
Chambers  of  Reunion,  charged  with  enquiring 
into  the  claims  of  France  to  districts  in 
Alsace.  The  Chambers  faithfully  carried  out 
this  commission  ;  town  after  town  declared 
by  them  to  be  French  was  taken  into  possession, 
the  process  culminating  in  the  sudden  seizure 
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of  Strassburg  in  1 68 1 .  The  system  of  aggression 
resulted  in  the  capture  by  France  of  nearly  all 
Alsace  and  subsequently  Lorraine,  which  she 
kept  until  the  war  of  1870-71,  although  they 
had  formed  part  of  the  German  kingdom  for 
seven  centuries,  more  or  less. 

The  Emperor  who,  it  might  be  thought, 
should  have  gathered  the  forces  of  the  realm 
and  marched  at  their  head  against  the  ruthless 
invader,  neither  wholly  ignored  his  duty  nor 
abstained  altogether  from  attempts  at  resistance. 
But  he  could  not  give  his  full  attention  to 
the  Western  frontier  of  the  Empire,  for 
the  Turks  were  attacking  his  own  Austrian 
dominions,  which  were  of  more  importance 
to  him  than  the  outlying  lands  of  an  Empire 
where  his  authority  was  for  the  most  part 
set  at  nought.  Like  most  people  he  was 
chiefly  intent  upon  his  own  interests,  and  the 
organisation  of  a  successful  resistance  to  Louis 
XIV,  which  ended  in  the  latter’s  humiliation, 
was  left  to  William  of  Orange,  for  whose 
country,  the  United  Netherlands,  it  was  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  ;  while  the  chief  share 
in  carrying  it  out  was  taken  by  the  English 
general  Marlborough,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Imperial  general,  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy. 
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The  ruler  of  Austria  was  fast  losing  his  hold 
upon  Germany,  when  Frederick  the  Great  be¬ 
came  King  of  Prussia  in  1740.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  the  acquisition  of  the 
electorate  of  Brandenburg  (in  1 4 1 5)  by 
Frederick  of  Hohenzollern,  and,  in  order  that 
we  may  understand  the  rivalry  between  Prussia 
and  Austria  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  it 
must  now  be  shown  briefly  how  this  princely 
power  developed  into  the  great  Prussian 
monarchy.  When  Frederick  began  to  rule 
over  Brandenburg  the  country  was  about 
10,000  square  miles  in  extent,  but  it  was  a  poor 
country  in  every  way — alike  in  natural  resources 
and  in  population.  Moreover,  it  was  practically 
in  a  state  of  anarchy,  inasmuch  as,  while  it  had 
been  without  an  effective  ruler  the  squirearchy 
had  increased  their  power  over  the  peasants, 
and  were  for  all  practical  purposes  independent 
of  any  superior  authority,  just  as  the  English 
barons  had  been  during  the  reign  of  Stephen. 
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Chief  among  these  lawless  squires  (Junker) 
were  the  Quitzows  ;  but  Frederick  soon  re¬ 
duced  them  all  to  submission.  He  came  with 
a  competent  army,  concluded  peace  with  his 
neighbours,  and  made  the  barons  aware  that 
they  were  no  longer  without  a  ruler.  This 
work  occupied  the  Elector  for  two  or  three 
years  ;  and  then,  during  the  latter  years  of  his 
reign,  he  was  much  occupied  outside  Branden¬ 
burg,  which  was  governed  in  his  name  by  his 
son  John,  who  was  not  so  successful  as  his 
father  in  keeping  order,  more  especially  when 
the  land  was  looted  by  the  Hussites  from 
Bohemia.  Frederick’s  son,  Frederick  II,  ruled 
Brandenburg,  in  general  successfully,  from  his 
father’s  death  in  1440  to  1470.  He  added  to 
the  area  of  Brandenburg,  besides  making 
treaties  with  Mecklenburg  and  Saxony,  which 
provided  that  if  the  families  ruling  these  lands 
died  out  Brandenburg  should  benefit. 

The  next  ruler,  Albert  Achilles,  issued 
the  celebrated  family  law  called  the  Dispositio 
Achillea.  In  Germany  at  this  time  it  was  the 
custom  for  a  ruler  to  leave  his  lands  to  be 
divided  between  his  sons,  not  to  leave  the 
whole  country  to  one.  This  is  the  reason  of 
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the  frequent  partitions  of  Saxony,  Brunswick, 
Hesse,  Anhalt  and  other  principalities.  Saxe- 
Coburg,  Brunswick- Liineburg,  Anhalt- Dessau 
and  the  like  were  divisions  of  a  single  inherit¬ 
ance,  which  wrere  sometimes  again  subdivided  ; 
they  were  usually  distinguished  from  the 
other  divisions  by  the  addition  to  the  name  of 
the  whole  line  of  that  of  the  town  which  was  the 
capital  of  the  territory.  However  desirable  this 
arrangement  might  be  in  the  way  of  fairness  it 
obviously  weakened  the  Principality  and  the 
ruling  line,  and  made  it  less  capable 
of  resisting  its  adversaries,  while  it  greatly 
increased  the  expenses  of  government 
and  led  to  a  constant  succession  of  disputes 
among  the  members  of  the  House.  Albert 
Achilles,  wiser  than  most  German  princes  of 
his  time,  saw  this  and  by  his  Dispositio  he 
decreed  that  Brandenburg  should  on  his  death 
not  be  divided,  but  that  the  whole  of  it  should 
pass  to  his  eldest  son.  This  was  carried  out, 
and  consequently  we  hear  only  of  Brandenburg; 
not  of  Brandenburg-Berlin,  Brandenburg- 
Prenzlau,  or  the  like.  Albert  was  energetic 
in  other  directions  also.  The  Pomeranians 
acknowledged  him  as  their  future  ruler,  and 
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both  he  and  his  son,  John,  called  Cicero, 
increased  the  extent  of  Brandenburg.  The 
next  ruler  was  Joachim  I,  who  was  very 
successful  in  putting  down  robbers  and  pro¬ 
tecting  traders  ;  he  assisted  manufactures,  tried 
to  put  an  end  to  the  mischievous  rivalry  of 
the  towns  and  established  a  University  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 

Joachim  II  came  next ;  but,  in  spite  of  the 
Dispositio,  his  father  only  left  to  him  the  Old 
and  Middle  Marks  of  Brandenburg  ;  the  New 
Mark  (the  district  to  the  East  of  the  Oder) 
being  left  to  his  brother  John.  Joachim  had 
to  face  the  consequences  of  the  Reformation. 
Like  Henry  VIII  he  did  not  abandon  the 
Roman  Catholic  form  of  faith  ;  but  he  rejected 
the  papal  authority,  and  seized  some  rich 
bishoprics  which  supplied  him  with  plenty  of 
money.  He  made  an  arrangement  about  the 
succession  to  three  Silesian  duchies,  which 
was  to  have  important  results,  because,  on 
the  strength  of  this  treaty,  Frederick  the 
Great  in  1740  claimed  Silesia.  By  another 
arrangement  Joachim  II  secured  a  claim  to  the 
duchy  of  Prussia  when  its  ducal  line  should  have 
died  out.  Joachim’s  son  and  successor,  John 
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George,  who  ruled  over  the  whole  of  Branden¬ 
burg  after  the  death  of  his  father  in  1571, 
was  a  Lutheran  like  the  majority  of  his 
people,  and  in  his  reign  Lutheranism,  which 
his  father  had  adopted,  became  the  established 
religion  of  Brandenburg.  He  encouraged 
Protestants  from  France  and  the  Netherlands 
to  make  their  homes  in  his  land.  His  son, 
Joachim  Frederick,  was  however,  not  success¬ 
ful  in  bringing  about  a  union  between  Lutherans 
and  Calvinists,  to  the  creed  of  the  latter 
he  is  said  to  have  inclined.  During  this 
reign  the  estates  of  the  land  established 
their  right  to  control  taxation.  His  son,  John 
Sigismund,  who  only  ruled  from  1608  to 
1619,  adopted  the  Calvinist  form  of  faith  ;  but, 
as  he  allowed  complete  liberty  for  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  Lutheran  worship,  the  principle  of 
toleration  gained  by  this  act,  and  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  an  ultimate  union  in  Prussia  between 
the  two  divisions  of  Protestantism  was 
advanced.  John  Sigismund  was  involved  in 
a  protracted  quarrel  concerning  the  duchies 
of  Cleves  and  Julich,  on  the  Lower  Rhine, 
which  cost  him  much  money,  and  in  the 
course  of  this  he  occupied  Cleves  ;  but  it 
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was  not  till  1616  that  this  duchy,  with  Mark 
and  Ravensburg,  was  definitely  secured  to 
Brandenburg.  On  the  other  hand,  in  1618, 
John  Sigismund  acquired  ducal  Prussia  owing 
to  the  death  of  the  last  duke,  a  more  im¬ 
portant  gain.  George  William,  a  feeble 
ruler,  saw  his  country  ravaged  by  the  Thirty 
Years’  War,  and  when,  in  1637,  the  last 
sovereign  Duke  of  Pomerania  died,  was,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  claims,  unable  to  prevent 
its  falling:  into  the  hands  of  the  Swedes.  To 
him  followed,  in  1640,  his  son,  Frederick 
William,  rightly  called  the  u  Great  Elector,” 
Frederick  William  became  elector  in  1640 
and  his  first  work  was  to  persuade  the  Swedes 
to  leave  Brandenburg:.  He  succeeded  in  this 
task,  and  then,  taking  no  part  in  the  war  which 
was  still  dragging  on,  he  carried  through  several 
reforms.  He  benefited  by  the  Peace  of  West¬ 
phalia  (1648)  to  the  extent  of  securing  the 
eastern  part  of  Pomerania  and  the  lands 
formerly  belonging  to  three  bishoprics.  He  was 
involved  in  several  wars  ;  but  he  managed  to 
make  his  army  more  efficient,  and  he  was  one 
of  those  princes  who  throughout  continuously 
resisted  the  aggressive  policy  of  Louis  XIV. 
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In  1675  he  gained  a  great  victory  at  Fehrbellin 
over  the  Swedes,  who  had  invaded  Branden¬ 
burg  as  the  allies  of  the  French.  The  work 
of  the  Great  Elector  can  be  best  appreciated 
by  comparing  the  condition  of  his  country  in 
1640  with  its  condition  in  1688,  the  year  of 
his  death.  “  Its  area  had  been  increased  to 
over  40,000  square  miles ;  its  revenue  had 
multiplied  sevenfold  ;  and  its  small  army  was 
unsurpassed  for  efficiency.”  He  had  encouraged 
agriculture  and  commerce,  had  welcomed  the 
Flemings  and  the  Huguenots  as  settlers  in  his 
land,  had  introduced  order  into  the  finances, 
had  even  established  the  beginnings  of  a 
navy,  and  attempted  to  set  up  a  trading  com¬ 
pany  and  to  found  a  colony.  No  wonder  that 
Frederick  the  Great  said  of  him  :  “  Messieurs , 
celui-ci  a  fait  de  grandes  choses.”  He 
made  Brandenburg- Prussia  a  power  which 
had  to  be  reckoned  with  in  European  politics; 
but  modern  Germany  owes  him  a  far  deeper 
debt  than  this.  The  German  nation,  in  which 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  have  long 
been  accustomed  to  live  side  by  side  in  per¬ 
fect  amity,  gratefully  remembers  his  tolerant 
spirit.  Englishmen  at  the  same  time  acknow- 
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ledge  his  goodwill  to  William  III.,  which  made 
possible  the  Revolution  of  1688. 

The  Great  Elector’s  son  and  successor, 
Frederick,  soon  began  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
his  father’s  labours,  which  he  faithfully  carried 
on.  The  Emperor  Leopold  I.  stood  in  need 
of  the  help  of  the  efficient  army  of  Bran¬ 
denburg  in  his  war  against  France,  and  for 
this  Frederick  named  his  price.  He  wanted 
the  title  of  king.  Leopold  demurred  for  a 
time  and  then  consented,  stipulating  only 
that  the  title  should  be  attached  to  Prussia, 
which  was  outside  his  Empire,  and  not  to 
Brandenburg,  which  was  within  it.  Thus  it 
came  about  that  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg 
became  ‘  king  in  Prussia,’  the  formal  coro¬ 
nation  ceremony  taking  place  at  Konigsberg 
on  the  1 8th  of  January,  1701.  Frederick 
carried  out  his  bargain  to  assist  Leopold  ; 
and,  with  the  aid  of  his  high-spirited  wife, 
the  sister  of  our  King  George  I.,  he  did 
much  for  the  intellectual  advance  of  his 
subjects  and  the  improvement  of  his  capital, 
Berlin,  founding  the  University  of  Halle,  and 
setting  up  Academies  for  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  second  king  of  Prussia  was 
Frederick’s  son,  Frederick  William,  who,  as 
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everyone  knows,  had  a  passion  for  filling 
his  army  with  giants.  But,  in  spite  of  his 
eccentricities,  he  was  a  remarkably  capable 
and  successful  administrator.  In  financial 
matters  he  was  scrupulously  careful.  The 
expenses  of  government  were  greatly  reduced, 
schools  were  established  and  education  was 
made  compulsory,  the  condition  of  the 
peasantry  was  improved,  and  the  manufacture 
of  cloth  was  fostered.  The  King  spent  money 
in  settling  colonists  in  East  Prussia,  and  he 
reformed  the  collection  of  the  public  revenue, 
which  was  doubled  during  his  reign.  Like 
the  Great  Elector,  he  welcomed  Protestant 
immigrants,  and  he  left  to  his  son,  Frederick 
the  Great,  a  full  treasury,  an  efficient  army 
of  85,000  men,  and  a  people  contented  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  peace.  One  of  Frederick  II.’s 
first  actions  was  to  abolish  torture,  and 
to  proclaim  that  in  Prussia  everybody  might 
go  to  heaven  in  his  own  way. 

The  period  upon  which  we  are  now 
entering  is  often  referred  to  as  that  of  the 
aggrandisement  of  Prussia.  This  kingdom 
had,  it  must  be  remembered,  already  come 
to  be  regarded  as  the  bulwark  of  Germany 
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against  France  and  the  protector  of  the 
country’s  western  frontier,  and  it  was  no 
wonder  that  its  young  and  ambitious  monarch 
wished  to  make  his  country  a  great  European 
power.  As  the  18th  century  progressed  a 
war  between  Prussia  and  Austria  became 
inevitable,  for  the  interests  of  the  two 
countries  were  no  longer  to  be  reconciled. 
The  first  war  began  soon  after  the  accession 
of  Maria  Theresa  to  the  Austrian  lands.  Old 
causes  for  resentment  apart,  King  Frederick  II., 
who  was  resolved  upon  asserting  his  power 
at  the  critical  moment,  fell  back  upon  the 
treaty  which  gave  him  a  claim  on  the  Silesian 
duchies,  and  this  he  now  put  forward.  It  was 
refused,  but  at  the  end  of  the  two  Silesian 
wars  he  had  captured  Silesia.  He  retained 
his  conquest  ;  he  had,  however,  spent  his 
father’s  treasure  and  weakened  his  army. 

If  Frederick  had  been  the  aggressor  in 
the  first  and  second  Silesian  wars,  it  was 
otherwise  in  the  third.  His  abilities  and 
successes  made  other  sovereigns  jealous.  His 
tongue  was  as  ready  and  as  sharp  as  his 
sword,  and  kings  and  princes  winced  under 
the  sarcasms  of  one  whom  they  regarded  as  an 
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upstart.  Several  of  them,  therefore,  were 
very  willing  to  help  Maria  Theresa  to  regain 
her  lost  possession  ;  Russia,  France,  Sweden 
and  Saxony  formed  an  alliance,  the  aim  of 
which  was  to  drive  Frederick  out  and  to  divide 
his  land  between  them.  In  this  extremity, 
the  King,  who  had,  in  the  meantime,  greatly 
strengthened  his  army,  asked  England  for  aid  ; 
this  was  granted  and  the  league  between  the 
two  countries  led  to  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
periods  of  English  History.  The  war  (1756- 
1763)  is  known  as  the  Seven  Years’  War. 
Succoured  by  English  money  and  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  Pitt,  Frederick,  with  wonderful 
skill  and  heroism,  kept  his  enemies  at  bay  in 
Europe,  while  his  ally  drove  the  French  from 
India  and  Canada.  Frederick  the  Great’s 
people  held  out  with  their  King  in  crisis  after 
crisis,  readily  sacrificing  both  men  and  money. 
At  the  end  of  his  heroic  struggle  Prussia, 
although  exhausted  and  impoverished, 
remained  unconquered.  She  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  fight  or  she  would  have  been 
destroyed.  Against  tremendous  odds  she  had 
gained  victory  after  victory — and  then,  in  1763* 
Great  Britain  made  peace  without  consulting 
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her  ally’s  interests  and  obtained  the  lion’s 
share  of  the  spoil.  Pitt,  incensed  by  the 
action  of  his  successors,  declared  that 
Frederick  had  been  betrayed.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  plain  fact  remains  that  without  the 
alliance  of  Prussia’s  greatest  King,  Frederick 
the  Great,  England  could  not  have  won  Canada 
or  India  at  the  time  when  she  actually  did  so. 

After  the  war  Frederick  devoted  his 
energies  to  works  of  peace.  Villages  were 
rebuilt,  land  was  brought  back  under 
cultivation,  coinage  was  restored,  and  the 
manufactures  were  encouraged  in  every 
possible  way.  Frederick  was  his  own  prime 
minister,  and  under  him,  with  the  help  of  the 
system  organised  by  his  father,  was  trained  an 
efficient  body  of  public  servants,  the  forerunners 
of  those  who  have  made  the  administration  of 
Germany  a  model  for  other  nations  of  Europe 
When  Frederick  died  in  1786  the  10,000 
square  miles  occupied  in  1415  by  Frederick  of 
Hohenzollern  had  been  increased  to  75,000, 
and  they  supported  a  population  of  five  and  a 
half  millions. 

In  spite  of  the  coolness  caused  by  the  peace 
of  1763,  the  Seven  Years’  War  had  shown  the 
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advantages  of  a  close  friendship  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  Prussia,  which  were  also  connected  by 
marriage,  as  Frederick  the  Great’s  mother  was 
a  daughter  of  George  I  ;  but  Prussia  was  by  no 
means  the  only  part  of  Germany  which  had 
intimate  relations  with  England.  For  the 
origin  of  the  close  connection  between  England 
and  Hanover  we  must  go  back  a  century  and  a 
half.  Just  before  the  Thirty  Years’  War  broke 
out  the  leading  prince  among  the  German 
Calvinists  was  the  Elector  Frederick  V,  who, 
residing  at  Heidelberg,  ruled  over  the  Rhenish 
Palatinate.  He  had  married  Elizabeth,  a 
daughter  of  James  E  of  England,  and  was 
invited  by  the  discontented  Protestants  of 
Bohemia  to  become  king  of  that  country.  He 
accepted  the  invitation  and  went  to  Prague, 
but  this  was  the  beginning  of  his  misfortunes. 
Not  only  was  he  driven  from  Bohemia  but  the 
Palatinate  was  taken  from  him,  and  he  died  in 
exile.  Frederick  and  Elizabeth  had  a  large 
family,  one  of  their  sons  became  the  dashing 
cavalier,  Prince  Rupert,  while  their  youngest 
child  Sophia,  is  still  more  closely  associated 
with  the  history  of  England.  She  married 
Prince  Ernest  Augustus  of  Brunswick- 
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Liineburg,  who  became  later  Elector  of 
Hanover,  the  number  of  Electors  being  now 
increased  to  nine.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
1698,  English  affairs  were  in  a  very  critical 
condition,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the 
succession  to  the  throne.  King  William  III 
was  a  childless  widower  of  infirm  health  ;  his 
successor,  the  Princess  Anne,  had  just  lost  her 
only  remaining  child,  and  the  question  who 
should  succeed  to  the  throne  became  more 
important  than  it  had  been  since  the  time  of 
Elizabeth.  Charles  I.  had  descendants  alive, 
for  one  of  his  daughters,  Henrietta,  had 
married  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  their 
children  were,  strictly  speaking,  the  heirs  to  the 
English  throne.  But  they  were  Roman 
Catholics,  and  on  no  account  would  the 
English  people,  after  their  experiences  under 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  accept  a  Roman 
Catholic  ruler.  The  old  Pretender,  James's 
son,  had  been  excluded.  English  statesmen 
therefore  turned  to  the  descendants  of  James 
I,  satisfied  themselves  that  Sophia  was  a 
Protestant,  and  by  the  celebrated  Act  of 
Settlement  settled  the  crown  on  this  prin¬ 
cess  and  her  heirs  in  the  very  probable 
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event  of  both  William  and  Anne  dying  without 
children.  Sophia,  who  almost  to  the  last  had 
retained  a  remarkable  vigour  of  mind  and 
body,  died  a  few  weeks  before  Queen  Anne, 
and,  a  movement  in  favour  of  the  Pretender 
having  completely  collapsed,  her  son  George 
Louis,  Elector  of  Hanover,  became  King  of 
England.  To  his  line  our  sovereigns  have 
ever  since  belonged,  until  from  the  marriage 
of  Queen  Victoria  sprang  another  German 
line  of  British  sovereigns.  George  I.  and 
his  successors  until  the  death  of  William  IV. 
remained  Electors  of  Hanover,  and  an 
English  King  thus  voted  at  the  elections  of 
the  German  kings  from  this  time  until  the  end 
of  the  Empire.  As  rulers  of  Hanover  our 
English  Kings  were  important  persons  in 
Germany  during  the  18th  century,  and  the  two 
peoples  had  many  interests  in  common  and 
were  bound  together  by  many  links.  The 
four  Georges  all  married  German  wives,  and 
one  of  these,  Caroline  of  Ansbach,  the  wife 
of  George  II,  was  among  the  best  queens  who 
have  ever  shared  the  British  throne. 
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THE  NAPOLEONIC  WARS  AND  AFTER. 

Frederick  the  Great  died  just  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  during 
that  tremendous  time  Germany,  and  especially 
Prussia,  was  in  the  very  thick  of  the  fight 
against  French  aggression.  Austria,  under 
the  Emperor,  took  the  lead  in  making  war  upon 
the  French  Republic,  and  on  this  occasion  she 
was  supported  by  Prussia  and  by  nearly  all  the 
other  states  of  Germany.  But  the  Germans 
could  do  little  against  the  impulsive  military 
genius  of  revolutionary  France.  Prussia  made 
peace  with  the  Republic,  intent  upon  pushing 
forward  its  frontier  on  the  north-east,  and  gave 
up  all  her  lands  on  the  French  side  of  the 
Rhine  ;  and  soon  Austria  followed  her  example. 
In  1806  the  Emperor  Francis  resigned  his 
dignity,  and  after  an  existence  of  over  a  thousand 
years  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  came  to  an 
end.  In  1804  he  had  assumed  the  title  of 
‘  Emperor  of  Austria/  and  for  some  years  there 
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was  not  even  a  nominal  union  between  the 
German  states.  Their  number  had  been 
greatly  diminished  in  the  course  of  a  series  of 
violent  changes,  by  which  the  Empire  had 
prefaced  its  dissolution.  Napoleon,  however, 
speedily  became  Germany’s  master,  destroying 
the  power  of  Austria  at  Austerlitz  (1805)  and 
that  of  Prussia  at  Jena  fi8o6).  Parts  of  the 
country  were  made  into  kingdoms  for  his 
relatives  or  annexed  to  France  just  as  he 
willed,  without  any  regard  to  historical 
memories  or  to  the  wishes  of  the  present  popu¬ 
lations. 

But  the  end  of  this  tyranny  was  near. 
The  years  which  followed  these  great  disasters 
were  of  the  greatest  significance  for  Prussia, 
and  through  Prussia  for  Germany.  Prussia  was 
in  more  ways  than  one  regenerated  during  the 
time  she  was  under  the  heel  of  France.  A  strong 
national  feeling  was  aroused  by  the  writings  of 
Fichte,  Arndt,  Kleist  and  others,  and  this 
feeling  was  intensified  by  the  spectacle  of  the 
Prussian  King  Frederick  William  withdrawing 
with  his  Court  from  Berlin  to  the  extremity  of 
East  Prussia  and  by  the  presence  of  French 
garrisons  in  the  land.  While  this  wave  of 
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feeling  was  mounting  higher  and  higher,  the 
actual  work  of  reorganising  the  body  politic 
was  carried  through  mainly  by  two  statesmen, 
Stein  and  Hardenberg.  By  Stein,  who  was  a 
scholar  as  well  as  a  statesman,  the  whole  admin¬ 
istration  of  Prussia  was  reformed,  and  a  system 
established  which  in  its  most  important  features 
has  endured  to  this  day.  The  King’s  advisers 
were,  henceforward,  responsible  ministers  of 
state  and  not  mere  creatures  of  the  Crown  ;  the 
legal  distinctions  between  the  three  classes — 
noble,  burgher  and  peasant,  which  had  pre¬ 
vented  men  of  ability  from  rising  to  high 
positions,  had  hampered  the  transfer  of  property, 
and  been  a  hindrance  to  prosperity  in  other 
ways,  were  abolished  ;  and  the  towns  were 
given  rights  of  self-government.  To  make  the 
people  fitted  for  these  new  responsibilities  a 
better  system  of  education  was  instituted,  mainly 
through  the  influence  of  Wilhelm  von 
Humboldt,  the  moral  father  of  the  University 
of  Berlin,  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
excellent  system  of  schools  which  exists  in 
Prussia,  and  which,  like  Stein’s  system  of 
administration,  has  served  as  a  model  for  the 
rest  of  Germany. 
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But  the  practical  effect  of  these  reforms, 
however  excellent  in  themselves,  would  have 
been  very  slight,  unless  Prussia  had  devised 
some  effective  means  of  protection  against 
foreign  aggression.  It  was  seen  that  compul¬ 
sory  military  service  was  a  necessity.  Prussia 
was  almost  without  strong  natural  frontiers 
her  only  defence  was  a  nation  trained  to  arms, 
and  under  Scharnhorst  and  Gneisenau  her 
citizens  were  subjected  to  a  thorough  course  of 
military  training,  the  results  of  which  soon 
became  evident.  In  other  ways,  too,  the  army 
was  reformed,  while  Prussia  continued  mainly 
to  recruit  her  officers  from  the  lesser  nobility, 
a  class  which  had  furnished  them  since  the  times 
of  the  Great  Elector  and  Frederick  the  Great, 
and  which  may  thus  be  said  to  have  had  an 
hereditary  aptitude  for  the  work.  Many  noble 
families  had  lost  all  they  possessed  during  the 
recent  wars;  but  this  only  caused  their  patriot¬ 
ism  to  burn  with  a  brighter  flame. 

Regenerate  Prussia  was  soon  ready  for  her 
great  task.  Frederick  William  did  not  join 
Austria  in  the  rising  of  1809  against  F" ranee, 
but,  in  1813,  after  Napoleon’s  retreat  from 
Moscow,  Prussia’s  opportunity  arrived.  The 
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Prussians  full  of  enthusiasm  took  the  lead  in 
this  ‘War  of  Liberation,’  as  it  is  called;  they 
responded  with  enthusiastic  eagerness  to  their 
King’s  appeal,  and  after  a  short  time  Prussia 
was  joined  by  Austria  and  other  German  states. 
The  result  was  the  battle  of  Leipzig  (Oct.  16-19, 
1813),  the  invasion  of  France  and  capture  of 
Paris,  and  the  banishment  of  N apoleon.  Prussia 
had  followed  English  precedent  in  saving  her¬ 
self  by  her  exertions  and  encouraging  Europe 
by  her  example.  The  final  act  in  the  drama 
was  (1815)  the  return  of  Napoleon  and  the  day 
of  Waterloo,  in  which  the  English  and  the 
Prussian  arms  victoriously  co-operated. 

Before  Napoleon  escaped  from  Elba  the 
statesmen  of  Europe  had  begun  to  discuss  the 
affairs  of  Europe  at  Vienna,  and  this  discussion 
was  renewed  soon  after  Waterloo.  The 
map  of  Europe  had  been  completely  altered 
during  the  wars.  Old  boundaries  had  dis¬ 
appeared  and  new  ones  had  taken  their  place  ; 
and  this  was  more  largely  the  case  in  Germany 
than  anywhere  else.  What  were  to  be  the 
boundaries  of  Prussia,  Bavaria  and  the  lesser 
states,  and  what  was  to  be  done  with  Saxony 
and  Westphalia  (over  which  Napoleon’s  brother 
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Jerome  had  ruled  as  King)?  These  were 
among  the  questions  now  discussed  and 
decided.  Germany,  it  was  widely  seen,  ought 
to  be  one  country,  not  many.  Her  people  had 
shown  a  desire  for  union,  and  the  only  question 
was,  what  form  this  union  should  take  ?  The 
difficulty  was  that  the  ruler  of  no  single  state — 
not  even  Austria  or  Prussia — could  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  country  without  arousing 
the  utmost  jealousy.  With  this  it  seemed  im¬ 
possible  to  deal;  consequently,  a  Confederation 
of  states  was  agreed  upon.  A  large  number 
had  disappeared  during  the  long  years  of 
trouble,  and  many  of  them  were  too  small  to 
be  again  called  into  existence.  The  result  was 
that,  although  there  had  been  over  three 
hundred  separate  governments  in  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  there  were  only  thirty-nine  in 
the  new  Confederation.  Of  the  states  included 
in  it  Austria  and  Prussia  were  the  chief. 
Prussia  received  large  stretches  of  additional 
territory,  including  the  northern  half  of  Saxony, 
while  Austria  surrendered  her  possessions  on 
the  Rhine  in  return  for  lands  more  to  the  East. 
The  two  countries  were  in  fact  approaching 
the  positions  which  they  occupy  to-day.  In 
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addition  to  the  Prussian,  there  were  in  the 
Confederation  four  Kings — of  Bavaria,  Saxony, 
Hanover  and  Wurttemberg,  the  Electoral  title 
having  been  dropped  by  the  first  three  of  these, 
only  a  single  Elector  (of  Hesse-Cassel)  was 
now  revived.  Other  sovereigns  now  in  the 
Confederation  were  Grand-dukes,  like  the 
two  Mecklenburgs,  Saxe-Weimar,  Baden  and 
Oldenburg,  or  Dukes,  such  as  Brunswick  and 
Luxemburg,  or  Princes,  such  as  Waldeck  and 
Reuss,  with  four  Free  Cities  (Hamburg, 
Lubeck,  Bremen  and  Frankfort).  Against  the 
wishes  of  the  German  people  and  to  the  deep 
regret  of  all  the  Princes,  the  old  German  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  had  been,  by  the 
so-called  second  Peace  of  Paris  which  concluded 
the  war,  left  in  the  possession  of  France. 

The  German  Bund  (Confederation)  was 
governed  by  a  “  Bundestag  ”  (Federal  Diet). 
To  this  all  states  sent  delegates,  and  its  busi¬ 
ness  was  to  deal  with  military  matters,  with 
trade  relationships  and  other  questions  affecting 
Germany  as  a  whole.  The  Diet,  however, 
was  the  reverse  of  a  success.  Readers  of 
English  history  will  remember  how  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  and  the  peace  were  followed  by  a 
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period  of  disorder  in  this  country.  This  was 
due,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  failure  of  the  great 
hopes  of  prosperity  and  progress  founded  by  the 
people  of  England  upon  the  conclusion  of  peace. 
The  popular  feeling  was  much  the  same,  though 
spread  through  a  wider  sphere  of  society,  in 
Germany.  The  people  at  large  were  full  of 
patriotic  aspirations,  and  the  well-educated 
middle-classes  of  liberal  ideas.  They  desired 
a  system  of  government  in  which  they  had 
some  share,  with  a  Parliament  to  represent  the 
German  people,  instead  of  which  they  had 
this  Diet,  presided  over  by  Austria  and  influenced 
by  the  reactionary  Austrian  statesmanship  of 
the  Austrian  Chancellor,  Metternich.  This 
popular  feeling  showed  itself  in  several  ways. 
Just  as  in  England  the  ‘  Manchester  massacre  ’ 
was  followed  by  the  ‘  Six  Acts,’  so  in  Germany 
the  ‘  Wartburg  festival  ’  (1817),  where  a  copy 
of  police  regulations  and  various  other  unpopu¬ 
lar  productions  were  symbolically  burned  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  assembly  of  students,  was 
followed  by  the  Carlsbad  Decrees  (1819),  which 
ordered  the  universities  to  be  supervised  and 
the  Press  to  be  placed  under  control.  The  rulers 
of  several  states,  prominent  among  them  (already 
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in  1816)  the  enlightened  Grand-Duke  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  the  friend  of  Goethe,  tried  to  allay  the 
unrest  by  giving  to  their  lands  a  constitution 
which  admitted  the  people  to  some  share  in  the 
government ;  but  their  policy  was  jealously 
watched  by  the  authors  of  the  Carlsbad  Decrees, 
Austrian  and  Prussian  statesmen,  who  resolved 
that  no  constitution  should  be  granted  “incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  monarchical  principle.” 

In  many  important  respects,  Germany,  in 
the  years  after  1815,  was  passing  through  the 
stage  through  which  England  had  passed  in 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  rulers  of  the  German  states 
before  the  French  Revolution  had  been  in  the 
main  absolute  rulers.  Each  had  his  little  court 
— at  Munich,  Hanover  or  Stuttgart,  or  in  the 
smaller  capitals  of  Darmstadt,  Dessau  and  the 
like — and,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  an  army  of 
officials,  he  had  known  no  real  check  upon  his 
will.  Those  princes  whose  lands  lay  near 
to  France  had  been  greatly  influenced  by 
Louis  XIV.,  and  many  a  German  prince  had 
sought  to  model  his  court  upon  that  of  Ver¬ 
sailles,  and  to  make  himself  a  miniature  of  the 
“grand  monarque.”  Some  of  the  German 
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states,  it  is  true,  had  a  representative  body 
called  a  Landtag ;  but,  unless  exceptional 
circumstances  compelled  the  prince  to  ask  for 
an  extraordinary  supply  of  money,  it  did  not 
trouble  him  much,  and  it  interfered  very  little 
or  not  at  all  in  administrative  matters.  Like 
our  early  English  king,  the  Prince  had  large 
revenues  apart  from  grants  by  the  Landtag , 
and  under  ordinary  circumstances  these  were 
sufficient  for  his  wants.  But  the  French 
Revolution  bred  new  ideas,  which  quickly 
spread  to  Germany.  The  French  rule  estab¬ 
lished  in  parts  of  the  land  helped,  not  always 
disadvantageous^,  to  unsettle  the  old  con¬ 
ditions  of  things,  and  the  desire  for  reforms 
had  communicated  itself,  though  not  with  the 
quickness  of  later  days,  to  Germany  as  well  as 
other  European  countries.  After  the  peace 
this  desire  was  intensified  by  inevitable  feelings 
of  disappointment  and  discontent.  The 
Germans  have  never,  as  a  people,  been  quick 
in  their  movements,  But,  especially  in  the 
West,  experiments  in  the  grant  of  constitutions 
became  not  uncommon  in  the  earlier  days  of 
the  Confederation,  while  the  desire  for  unity 
steadily  grew  with  the  aspirations  for  liberty. 
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In  fact  everything  pointed  towards  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  closer  union  between  the  States,  as 
well  as  for  securing  to  the  people  a  larger 
share  in  their  government. 

Since  we  cannot  here  go  into  details  as  to 
the  movements  in  most  of  the  German 
states  after  the  peace  of  1815,  it  must  suffice 
to  say  that  the  movement  for  reform — for 
popular  government — was  strongest  in  those 
states  which,  by  their  geographical  position, 
were  most  susceptible  to  the  influence  of 
France,  such  as  Baden,  Hesse  and  Wiirttem- 
berg,  and  weakest  in  those  which  were 
furthest  removed  from  this,  such  as  Olden¬ 
burg  and  Mecklenburg.  In  the  fateful  year 
1830  liberal  constitutions  were  granted  in 
Hanover,  Brunswick,  Saxony  and  Hesse- 
Cassel  and  concessions  were  made  else¬ 
where  ;  but  Austria  and  Prussia  remained 
unaffected,  and  before  1840  the  movement 
had  been  checked.  Indeed,  King  Ernest 
Augustus  of  Hanover,  known  in  England  as 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  till  1837,  when 
that  kingdom  was  separated  from  England 
on  the  accession  to  the  English  throne  of 
his  kinswoman  Queen  Victoria,  contrived  to 
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take  from  his  people  the  advantages  they 
had  gained  in  1830.  Seven  professors  in 
the  University  of  Gottingen  protested 
against  his  action  ;  but  they  were  forthwith 
deprived  of  their  posts. 

Meanwhile,  Prussia  was  making  great 
advances.  Among  other  matters  of  adminis¬ 
tration  her  statesmen  turned  their  attention 
very  specially  to  the  question  of  customs  duties 
and  the  varied  and  complicated  system  by 
which  duties  were  levied  on  articles  im¬ 
ported  into  the  country  was  greatly  simpli¬ 
fied.  Raw  materials  were  allowed  free 
entrance,  and  other  valuable  reforms  were 
carried  through.  Prussia  now  sought  to  ex¬ 
tend  this  modified  system  of  free  trade  to 
the  neighbouring  states,  and  certain  of  these, 
surrounded  as  they  were  by  Prussian  territory, 
were  soon  brought  into  the  sphere  of  the 
Prussian  Customs  Union.  In  opposition  to 
this — for  the  Germans  had  not  yet  fully 
realised  the  necessity  of  unity — Wurttem- 
berg  and  Bavaria  formed  a  customs  union  ; 
and,  in  the  same  year,  another  was  estab¬ 
lished  between  Hanover,  Brunswick,  Hesse- 
Cassel  and  some  of  the  states  of  Central 
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Germany,  and  this  was  joined  by  the  Free 
Cities  of  Frankfort  and  Bremen.  The 
country  was  thus  divided  into  three  com¬ 
mercial  units  ;  but  soon  it  was  found  that 
this  tripartite  system  was  unworkable. 
Prussia  and  the  southern  union  joined  their 
forces  ;  the  third  association  was  broken  up, 
and  some  of  its  members  joined  the  Prussian 
Union.  Then,  in  1834,  the  German  Zoll- 
verein  was  founded,  until  at  last  the  only 
states  remaining  outside  were  Austria  and 
the  Free  Cities  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen. 
This  foundation  of  the  Zollverein  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  event  both  in  the  political  and  in  the 
commercial  history  of  Germany.  Politically  it 
greatly  aided  Prussia  in  her  efforts  to  be¬ 
come  the  head  of  a  united  Germany,  with 
Berlin,  and  not  Vienna,  as  the  capital  of  the 
country.  Commercially  it  made  the  greater 
part  of  the  land  into  a  single  state,  and  gave 
to  the  inhabitants  the  bond  of  a  common 
interest.  Its  foundation  coincided  with  the 
introduction  of  railways,  and  it  effected  for 
Germany,  and  especially  for  Prussia,  what 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  a  little  later, 
effected  for  England. 
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1848  AND  SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 

From  the  Zollverein  and  its  results  we 
may  pass  to  the  stormy  year  1848.  In  this 
year  the  spirits  of  nationality  and  liberty 
awoke — as  of  a  sudden — throughout  Europe, 
on  the  signal  being  given  by  the  successful 
Paris  insurrection  of  February.  Soon  a 
revolution  in  Vienna  overthrew  the  rule  of 
Metternich  in  Austria  ;  and,  in  Berlin,  King 
Frederick  William  IV,  in  whose  complex 
nature  liberal  sympathies  were  overpowered 
by  a  romantic  reverence  for  the  past,  gave 
way  before  the  mob.  Other  German  rulers 
were  practically  powerless  to  check  the 
movement  ;  and  the  Diet  of  the  Con¬ 
federation  consented  to  the  meeting  of  a 
German  National  Assembly,  which  was 
summoned  to  Frankfort,  the  city  where  for 
centuries  the  kings  of  Germany  had  been 
elected.  This  Parliament,  whose  members 

It  should  be  said  that,  previous  to  the  foundation  of 
the  German  Empire  in  1871,  weights,  measures  and  coins  re¬ 
mained  different  in  the  different  states  in  spite  of  the 
Customs’  Union. 
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were  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  met  and 
settled  certain  fundamental  principles  as  to 
the  government  of  the  country.  A  Central 
administration,  with  an  Austrian  Archduke  . 
at  the  head  of  it  was  established,  but  had 
little  real  power.  In  the  midst  of  the  de¬ 
liberations  of  the  Parliament  fighting  broke 
out  in  the  streets  of  Frankfort,  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  arrival  of  Austrian  and 
Prussian  troops  for  the  protection  of  the 
representatives,  two  members  were  murdered 
by  the  mob.  The  Parliament,  however,  con¬ 
tinued  its  efforts  to  build  up  a  constitution 
for  Germany,  the  most  difficult  problem 
being  the  position  to  be  assigned  in  it  to 
Austria.  The  Austrian  statesmen  would 
not  hear  of  their  Emperor  taking  any  but 
the  first  place,  while  the  majority  of  the 
members  wished  Prussia  to  be  at  the  head 
of  the  new-  union.  This  is  not  surprising 
when  we  reflect  how  the  interests  of  Prussia 
and  of  the  other  German  states  were  in  the 
main  identical,  while  in  the  present,  as  in 
the  past,'  the  eyes  of  Austrian  statesmen 
could  not  but  be  mainly  turned  towards  the 
East  of  Europe.  Eventually  it  was  decided 
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at  Frankfort  that  the  King  of  Prussia  should 
be  invited  to  become  German  Emperor,  and 
that  the  crown  should  be  hereditary  in  his 
family.  But  Frederick  William  IV  declared 
that  he  would  not  accept  this  position  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  Princes  and  the  Free 
Cities,  and  this  was  not  forthcoming.  The 
risk  was  great,  nor  was  the  King,  high- 
minded  though  he  was,  the  man  to  take  it  ; 
but  his  refusal  fell  like  a  blight  upon  the 
movement  which  had  brought  about  the 
offer. 

The  proceedings  of  this  Frankfort  Parlia¬ 
ment  give  some  idea  of  the  way  in  which 
the  great  revolutionary  movement  of  1848 
affected  Germany  as  a  whole,  and  infused 
new  strength  into  its  common  life  ;  but  it 
may  be  well  also  to  glance  at  the  course  of 
events  in  two  of  the  German  states — Baden 
and  Prussia.  Owing  to  its  geographical 
position  Baden  was  particularly  susceptible 
to  French  influence,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
learn  that  in  1847  a  popular  demonstration 
at  Offenburg  called  for  a  progressive  income- 
tax,  and  fairer  relations  between  capital  and 
labour.  This  “  Offenburg  programme  ”  was 
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accepted  by  the  government,  though  an  out¬ 
break  in  arms  was  put  down  by  force.  In 
1849,  however,  there  was  a  much  more 
serious  rising.  The  army  joined  the  insur¬ 
gents,  the  Grand-duke  fled,  and  a  provisional 
government  was  set  up.  The  Grand-duke 
appealed  to  Prussia  for  help,  and  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  after¬ 
wards  the  Emperor  William  I,  entered  the  land 
and  suppressed  the  insurrection.  With  this 
conclusion  in  Baden  the  Revolution  of  1848-9 
in  Germany  was  crushed.  Earlier  in  the 
year,  Prussian  troops  had  put  an  end  to  an 
insurrection  in  the  Saxon  capital  (Dresden)  ; 
and  Prussia  had  thus  in  a  measure  added 
to  her  military  authority,  without  having 
taken  the  place  offered  her  at  the  head  of 
the  political  movement. 

In  Prussia  itself  Frederick  William  IV 
had  formerly  cherished  the  hope  of  satis¬ 
fying  the  desire  for  constitutional  reform 
by  calling  a  *  United  Diet,’  formed  out  of 
the  diets  of  the  several  provinces,  for  the 
whole  of  Prussia.  This  diet  had  met  early 
in  1847,  but,  its  ideas  being  sharply  at 
variance  with  those  of  the  King,  had  soon 
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been  dissolved.  In  March  1848,  there  had 
been  a  rising  at  Berlin  which  had  led  to  the 
temporary  evacuation  of  the  capital  b^  the 
army  ;  and  in  May  a  National  Assembly 
began  its  sittings  there.  In  November,  how¬ 
ever,  the  capital  being  occupied  by  troops, 
this  Assembly,  which  was  demanding  reforms, 
was  removed  to  Brandenburg  and  then  dis¬ 
solved.  A  new  constitution,  including  a 
representative  chamber,  was  imposed  by  royal 
authority,  and  the  period  of  order  which 
followed  enabled  Prussia  to  interfere 
in  Saxony  and  Baden,  and  to  take  up  once  more 
her  plans  for  securing  the  headship  of  Germany, 
which  Austria  could  not  for  the  moment 
hinder.  Under  the  leadership  of  Prussia,  a 
number  of  states — chief  among  them  being 
Saxony  and  Hanover — sent  representatives  to 
Berlin  ;  a  constitution  for  these  “  united  states” 
was  established  and  its  parliament  met  at 
Erfurt.  But  this  union  was  no  sooner  in  ex¬ 
istence  than  the  Emperor  of  Austria — Francis 
Joseph,  who  still  rules  that  Empire — found 
himself  in  a  position  to  interfere  ;  and,  advised 
by  his  minister  Schwarzenberg,  he  interfered 
to  good  purpose.  He  detached  some  of  the 
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allies  of  Prussia  from  her  side,  and  persuaded 
many  of  the  larger  states  to  recognise  the 
Bundestag ,  or  Federal  Diet,  which  had  not 
met  since  1848,  as  the  supreme  authority  in 
the  land.  This  rebuff  to  Prussia  was  followed 
by  trouble  concerning  Hesse-Cassel.  Here 
differences  arose  between  the  government  and 
the  diet ;  the  former  appealed  to  Austria  and 
the  Confederation,  the  latter  to  Prussia  and 
the  Union.  Austrian  and  Bavarian  soldiers 
entered  Hesse  ;  so  did  a  Prussian  army,  and 
war  seemed  inevitable.  But  at  this  critical 
moment,  Prussia,  although  her  army  was 
mobilized,  gave  way  ;  the  Union  was  dissolved, 
and  in  the  Convention  of  Olmiitz  (Nov.  1850) 
Austria  secured  her  demands.  The  settlement 
of  the  trouble  in  Hesse  was  left  to  the  Ger¬ 
manic  Diet,  and  the  prospect  of  further 
conferences  was  held  out  for  the  purpose  of 
formulating  a  constitution  for  the  whole  country. 
The  Union  was  at  an  end. 

These  experiments  towards  German  unity 
are  important  and  interesting,  partly  because 
they  shew  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  success. 
But  the  position  was  growing  clearer.  It  was 
manifest  that  Germany  must  have  a  head  ; 
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and,  while  it  was  more  evident  than  ever  that 
that  head  must  be  either  Austria  or  Prussia,  it 
was  quite  certain  that  neither  of  these  would 
voluntarily,  or  in  the  long  run,  submit  to  the 
other.  Austria  had  a  strong  claim  for  a  head¬ 
ship  which  she  had  held  for  nearly  six  hundred 
years  ;  but  Prussia  was  more  thoroughly 
German,  closer  to  the  centre  of  the  proposed 
Empire,  and  in  abetter  position  to  protect  the 
northern,  and  even  the  eastern,  boundaries  of 
Germany,  and  more  especially  to  resist  any 
aggressions  of  France  from  the  west. 
Eventually,  as  we  know,  the  question  was 
decided  by  the  sword,  and  it  was  the  personality 
of  two  men — William  I  and  Bismarck  which 
gave  the  victory  to  Prussia. 

William  I  became  regent  for  his  brother, 
Frederick  William  IV,  in  1858,  and  King  in 
1861  ;  and  it  is  necessary  here  to  mention 
certain  constitutional  changes  which  preceded 
his  advent  to  the  throne.  In  Prussia  the  new 
representative  assembly  met  in  1849  ;  but  it 
was  soon  dissolved,  and  a  new  electoral  law  was 
passed  which  was  intended  to  check  the 
growth  of  the  democratic  spirit.  In  18571  an 
amended  constitution  could  thus  be  proclaimed, 
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this  step  having  been  taken  with  the  consent 
of  the  diet.  This  is  the  Prussian  Constitution 
as  it  exists  to-day,  with  its  Parliament  (wholly 
distinct  from  the  German  (Reichstag)  of  two 
houses,  a  House  of  Lords  ( Herrenhaus )  and 
a  House  of  Delegates  (Abgeordnetenhaus). 

Such  was  the  constitution  which  William  I 
found  and  loyally  accepted  in  1861.  A  few 
months  after  his  accession  he  named  Otto 
von  Bismarck  his  chief  adviser.  It  is  not  the 
purpose  of  these  pages  to  justify  everything 
that  the  King  and  his  minister  did  ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  they  had  to  face 
facts  and  deal  with  realities,  not  with  theories, 
and  it  was  in  this  sense  that  Bismarck  asserted 
in  1862  that  the  problem  of  German  unity 
would  not  be  solved  by  “  parliamentary 
decrees  ”  but  by  “  blood  and  iron.”  He  knew 
the  humiliating  failures  of  the  past,  for  he  had 
himself  for  a  time  been  Prussian  Minister 
at  the  Frankfort  Diet,  and  he  knew  that  many 
of  the  states  would  only  bow  to  superior  force, 
and  believed  that  such  must  be  the  way  of  the 
ultimate  settlement  with  Austria.  The  first 
duty  of  the  new  king  was  to  strengthen  and 
reorganise  the  army.  Its  members  were  in- 
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creased  by  the  lengthening  of  the  period  of 
service,  and  money  for  its  support  was  provided 
by  means  not  strictly  constitutional,  but  yet 
necessary  if  Prussia  was  to  acquire  an  armed 
force  which  would  enable  her  to  avoid  a 
second  Olmutz. 

While  in  Prussia  William  and  Bismarck 
were  thus  preparing  for  the  decisive  moment, 
the  lesser  German  states  were  making  renewed 
efforts  at  union.  As  at  Frankfort  in  1848-1849, 
one  group,  called  Kleindcutsche ,  favoured  the 
exclusion  of  Austria  and  a  union  under  the 
headship  of  Prussia,  while  another  group, 
consisting  chiefly  of  South  German  states  and 
called  Grossdeutsche,  supported  Austria  in 
maintaining  the  principle  of  her  continued 
inclusion  in  Germany.  But  again  everything 
proved  the  impossibility  of  a  settlement  under 
existing  conditions.  Prussia  refused  to  take 
part  in  a  meeting  of  German  princes 
(Fiirstentag) ,  summoned  by  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  to  Frankfort  in  1863,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  reconstruct  the  federation  of 
1815  on  a  more  liberal  system,  but  still  under 
the  presidency  of  Austria.  Instead,  the  King 
of  Prussia  sent  word  to  the  princes  that  in  any 
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proposed  reform  of  the  constitution  Prussia 
must  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  Austria, 
and  this  decisive  action  was  sufficient  to  wreck 
the  proposal. 

The  settlement  of  the  German  question 
by  “  blood  and  iron  ”  was  now  not  far  off,  but 
an  important  series  of  events  preceded  it. 
The  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  had 
for  nearly  a  thousand  years  been  an  object  of 
debate  between  Germany  and  Denmark,  the 
inhabitants  of  both  being  mainly  German  in 
speech  and  sympathy,  though  Schleswig 
contained  a  considerable  Danish  element. 
Both  duchies  were  under  the  rule  of  the  King 
of  Denmark,  and  Holstein  was  a  member  of 
the  German  Bund,  while  Schleswig  was  not ; 
though  they  were,  in  their  own  opinion, 
indissolubly  united  with  one  another  by  an 
ancient  bond.  Christian  VIII,  who  became 
King  of  Denmark  in  1839,  had  an  only  son,  and 
he  again  had  no  sons  ;  consequently  the  family 
was  threatened  with  extinction  now  and  Den¬ 
mark  had  its  succession  question.  Apart  from 
the  connexion  between  the  duchies  themselves, 
the  relation  between  them  and  Denmark  was 
not  unlike  that  between  England  and  Scotland 
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from  1603  to  1707,  or  between  England  and 
Hanover  between  1714  and  1837.  They  were 
under  the  same  ruler,  but  each  had  its  own 
laws  and  constitution,  and  the  Salic  Law 
(excluding  females  from  the  succession)  was  in 
force  in  the  duchies,  but  not  in  Denmark.  In 
1846  King  Christian,  in  the  celebrated  “open 
letter,’’  formally  declared  that  Schleswig  and 
part  of  Holstein  were  integral  parts  of 
Denmark,  and  that  he  hoped  to  be  able  to 
make  the  rest  of  Holstein  the  same.  In  plain 
English  this  meant  that  the  Salic  Law  would 
be  ignored  in  the  duchies  when  the  Danish 
royal  family  became  extinct.  When,  in 
January,  1848,  King  Christian  VIII.  died,  his 
successor  Frederick  VII.  announced  that  he 
would  carry  out  his  father’s  policy.  The 
trouble  now  became  acute.  The  Schleswig- 
Holsteiners  rose  in  revolt,  and  the  brother  of 
Duke  Christian  of  Augustenburg,  the  heir  to 
the  duchies  under  the  existing  law,  joined  a 
provisional  government  which  had  been  rapidly 
established.  This  rising  was  after  some  fight¬ 
ing  put  down  by  the  new  King  of  Denmark 
Frederick  VII. ;  whereupon  Prussia  interfered 
with  a  body  of  troops,  but  in  August  consented 
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to  a  truce  (of  Malmoe),  which  gave  rise  to  great 
resentment  at  Frankfort  but  was  ultimately 
approved. 

The  Schleswig-Holstein  question  now 
became  one  of  grave  international  import¬ 
ance.  A  conference  held  in  London  (1849) 
failed  to  effect  a  settlement,  and  the  war  was 
renewed.  Successes  were  gained  by  Prussian, 
Saxon  and  Bavarian  troops,  and  two  Danish 
men-of-war  had  to  strike  their  flags.  But  the 
fortunes  of  war  soon  turned,  and  in  July,  1850, 
peace  was  concluded  between  Prussia  and 
Denmark.  Some  months  later  the  Schleswig- 
Holsteiners  had  to  cease  their  resistance  to 
arms.  The  European  Powers  now  tried  again 
to  secure  a  satisfactory  arrangement  ;  but  that 
made  in  1852  failed  to  satisfy  either  party. 
The  Danish  King,  who  still  ruled  the  duchies, 
issued,  in  1855,  a  new  constitution  for  all  his 
lands ;  and  a  systematic  attempt  began  to 
Danise  Holstein  and  Schleswig  alike.  But 
the  German  Diet  objected  to  this  as 
far  as  Holstein  was  concerned,  this  duchy 
being  still  a  member  of  the  German 
Confederation,  and  by  its  action  secured 
the  exemption  of  Holstein  in  1858.  Holstein 
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and  Schleswig  were  now  separated — but  this 
only  made  matters  worse.  In  i860  the  King 
of  Denmark  attempted  again  to  treat  all  his  ter¬ 
ritories  as  a  single  country,  ignoring  once  more 
the  special  laws  and  constitution  of  the  duchies, 
while  the  Germans  demanded  the  restoration 
of  the  ancient  union  between  Schleswig  and 
Holstein.  Largely  through  the  exertions  of 
England,  the  Powers  of  Europe,  including 
Prussia  and  Austria,  approved  an  arrangement 
which  provided  that  the  duchies  should  remain 
under  the  rule  of  the  Danish  King,  but  should 
be  entirely  independent  of  Denmark,  being 
governed  by  a  council  in  which  Danes  and 
Germans  were  represented  in  proportion  to 
the  population.  Denmark  refused  to  accept 
this  settlement;  and,  in  1863,  a  few  weeks 
before  his  death,  Frederick  VII  issued  anew 
constitution,  which  boldly  proclaimed  the 
union  between  Schleswig  and  Denmark. 

In  November,  1863,  Christian  IX,  the 
father  of  Queen  Alexandra,  became  King  of 
Denmark  on  the  strength  of  a  parliamentary 
settlement.  He  accepted  the  policy  of  his 
predecessor,  while  the  prevailing  opinion  in  the 
duchies  insisted  on  the  succession  there  of  the 
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Duke  of  Augustenburg.  The  feeling  in  favour 
of  the  Duke  was  naturally  very  strong  in 
Germany,  and,  just  before  the  end  of  1863, 
Saxon  and  Hanoverian  troops  occupied 
Holstein  in  the  name  of  the  Germanic  Con¬ 
federation,  while  Duke  Frederick  took  up  the 
duties  of  government  with  the  full  approval  of 
the  people. 

The  lead  which  had  been  taken  by  the 
Confederation  placed  Prussia  and  Austria  in  a 
position  of  some  difficulty.  Though  they  were 
the  leading  German  Powers,  both  had  agreed 
to  the  arrangement  of  1852,  which  recognised 
the  succession  of  Christian  IX  in  the  duchies 
as  well  as  in  Denmark.  They  could  not, 
however,  persuade  the  other  German  states  to 
adopt  this  view  ;  consequently,  they  announced 
their  intention  of  acting  as  independent 
European  Powers,  and  came  to  an  agreement 
between  themselves,  asserting  that  they  would 
only  settle  the  dispute  with  joint  consent. 
War  then  broke  out  with  Denmark,  and  after 
a  short  campaign,  the  Danes  were  defeated, 
and  Schleswig  and  Holstein  were  ceded  to 
Austria  and  Prussia  jointly  (August  1,  1864). 
The  action  of  Austria  and  Prussia  was  severely 
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censured  because  of  the  disproportion  between 
their  strength  and  that  of  Denmark  ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  she  had  refused  a 
very  fair  settlement  of  the  question,  while 
neither  could  the  strong  German  sympathies 
of  the  Schleswig- Holsteiners  be  ignored,  nor 
was  it  in  the  interest  of  the  two  Great  Powers 
to  allow  the  smaller  German  States  to  interfere 
unchecked.  The  whole  movement  derived  its 
chief  impetus  from  the  growing  feeling  in 
favour  of  German  unity,  of  which  it  was  a 
very  significant  symptom. 
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WARS  WITH  AUSTRIA  AND  FRANCE. 

The  alliance  between  Austria  and  Prussia 
had,  in  this  instance,  been  effective  ;  but  under 
existing  conditions  it  could  not  last.  Just 
before  this  war  a  commercial  treaty  between 
Prussia  and  France  had  roused  the  anger  of 
Austria,  excluded,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
from  the  Zollverein  and  indignant  at  the 
increasing  prestige  of  Prussia.  Then,  after 
the  war,  the  two  Powers  were  seriously  at 
variance  over  the  future  government  of  the 
surrendered  Duchies.  Relations  between  them 
were  strained,  but,  as  in  1850,  both  hesitated 
before  taking  the  serious  step  of  declaring 
war,  and  the  Convention  of  Gastein  (August, 
1865)  “papered  over  the  cracks.”  In  this 
compact  the  claims  of  the  Duke  of  Augusten- 
burg  were  ignored ;  it  being  arranged  that 
Schleswig  was  to  be  governed,  pending  a 
settlement,  by  Prussia,  and  Holstein  by 
Austria.  Thus  once  again  the  outbreak  of  war 
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between  the  rivals  was  delayed ;  but  it  was 
inevitable,  although  King  William  disliked 
the  idea  of  taking  up  arms  against  another 
German  power.  The  delay  was  only  brief. 
Neither  country  felt  quite  safe,  and  both 
began  to  make  preparations.  Prussia  signed 
an  alliance  with  the  King  of  Italy,  Victor 
Emmanuel,  who  was  anxious  to  free  the 
province  of  Venetia  from  the  hated  rule  of 
Austria,  and  then  the  latter  power  became 
provocative.  Francis  Joseph  and  his  advisers 
requested  Prussia  to  cease  her  military 
preparations,  and  demanded  that  the  question 
of  Schleswig-Holstein  should  be  settled 
immediately  by  the  Frankfort  Diet.  King 
William  and  Bismarck,  on  their  part,  asserted 
that  they  would  not  recognise  the  authority 
of  this  almost  moribund  body,  and  proposed 
that  the  Confederation  should  be  drastically 
reformed.  The  essential  parts  of  their  scheme 
included  the  entire  exclusion  of  Austria,  a  Par¬ 
liament  for  Germany  elected  by  manhood 
suffrage,  the  establishment  of  a  federal  navy, 
and  the  transfer  of  the  command  of  the  federal 
army  to  Prussia  and  Bavaria,  Both  parties 
came  before  the  Diet  with  their  proposals, 
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and  those  of  Austria  were  accepted,  although 
not  unanimously.  The  result  was  that  the 
Prussian  delegates  forthwith  left  Frankfort, 
and  the  Prussian  troops  marched  on  Austria. 

The  war  was  quickly  over,  as  is  shown 
by  its  popular  title  of  the  Seven  Weeks’ 
war.  Most  of  the  smaller  German  states 
sided  with  Austria.  Her  traditional  head¬ 
ship  appealed  to  them,  and  her  recent 
advocacy  of  the  claims  of  the  Duke  of 
Augustenburg  to  the  succession  in  Schleswig- 
Holstein  had  brought  her  for  the  moment 
into  harmony  with  popular  feeling  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Yet,  although  Bavaria,  Hanover, 
Saxony  and  Hesse  were  among  the  allies  of 
Austria,  the  Prussian  forces,  guided  by  the 
military  genius  of  Moltke,  were  brilliantly 
successful.  The  struggle  began  in  the  middle 
of  June  1866  ;  the  decisive  battle  of  Sadowa, 
or  Koniggratz,  was  fought  on  the  3rd  of  July, 
and  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  Austria  con¬ 
ceding  perforce  all  the  demands  of  Prussia. 
She  consented  to  her  own  exclusion  from 
a  new  organisation  of  Germany,  and  to  the 
surrender  of  Schleswig-Holstein  to  Prussia, 
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as  well  as  that  of  Venetia  to  Italy.  To  the 
German  allies  of  Austria  varying  degrees  of 
retribution  were  meted  out.  With  wise 
moderation  Bismarck  allowed  Bavaria  to 
escape  unpunished,  for  one  of  his  chief  desires 
was  to  reconcile  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the 
South  to  the  primacy  of  Prussia.  Saxony, which 
might  have  been  expected  to  have  been  more 
sympathetic  towards  Prussia,  was  compelled 
to  pay  a  large  fine  but  suffered  no  loss  of 
territory,  and  Wurttemberg  was  treated  in 
the  same  way.  Hesse-Darmstadt  lost  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  territory,  while  Hesse-Cassel 
and  the  Free  City  of  Frankfort  were  incor¬ 
porated  in  Prussia,  the  people  of  Hesse-Cassel 
being  by  no  means  unwilling  to  part  with 
their  unpopular  ruler.  It  was  more  difficult 
to  deal  with  Hanover.  This  kingdom  actually 
divided  the  Prussian  realm  into  two  unequal 
parts,  and  its  annexation  was  a  political 
necessity,  while  its  independence  would  have 
been  a  continual  danger  to  Prussia.  More- 
over,  the  King  of  Hanover  had  refused  the 
request  of  Bismarck  to  remain  neutral  during 
the  war,  and  clearly  his  case  could  not  be 
dealt  with  as  that  of  others  had  been.  Con- 
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sequently,  Hanover  was  annexed  to  Prussia, 
and  King  George  V,  a  grandson  of  our  Eng¬ 
lish  King  George  III,  found  a  refuge  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vienna,  where  his  son,  the 
Dukeof  Cumberland,  a  peer  of  theUnited  King¬ 
dom  and  a  brother-in-law  of  Oueen  Alexandra, 
still  resides  with  his  family.*  On  the  whole  it 
cannot  be  said  that  Prussia  behaved  harshly 
to  her  adversaries  after  her  wonderful  victory  ; 
but  Bismarck’s  deliberate  moderation  in  the 
hour  of  success  was  undoubtedly  the  wisest 
policy  in  the  interests  of  German  unity. 

The  events  of  1866  had  made  Germany 
a  different  country  from  what  it  had  been  be¬ 
fore  the  war.  Austria,  with  her  traditional 
claims  to  the  German  headship,  had  passed 
outside,  and  it  may  have  been  well  for  her 
that  it  was  so.  With  a  large  Slavonic 
element  in  her  population,  with  interests 
mainly  in  Eastern  and  not  in  Central  Europe, 
with  her  Roman  Catholic  rulers  growing  less 
German  in  outlook  every  day,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  her  to  have  successfully 
headed  a  union  of  the  German  people,  even  if 
the  growing  might  of  Prussia  had  not  opposed 


*  His  son,  Ernest  Augustus,  has  just  become  engaged  to  Princess 
Victoria  Luise,  the  only  daughter  of  the  present  German  Emperor. 
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a  stout  barrier  in  the  way  of  such  a  course. 
It  would  not  be  right  to  describe  Austria  as 
having  been  an  alien  element  ;  but  it  is  not 
unfair  to  describe  her  as  having  been  a  semi¬ 
alien  one  in  Germany.  Austria,  with  the 
Germans  who  form  but  one  of  the  several 
nations  in  her  Empire,  is  a  natural  ally  of 
Germany,  with  whose  interests  her  own  may 
largely  coincide  ;  but  she  cannot  be  more,  if 
she  is  to  meet  the  demands  of  her  own  life  as 
a  state. 

In  1866  and  1867  it  was  easy  to  bring 
into  being  the  “  new  organisation  of  Ger¬ 
many  ”  which  had  been  mentioned  in  the 
treaty  of  peace.  But  for  the  present  it  did 
not  include  the  whole  of  even  non-Austrian 
Germany.  It  was  the  “  North-German  Con¬ 
federation  ”  only.  The  King  of  Prussia  was 
appointed  its  head,  president  not  by  election 
but  by  virtue  of  his  position,  and,  as  in  other 
federal  countries,  the  ordering  of  its  affairs 
was  entrusted  to  a  Diet  or  Parliament  of  two 
houses,  the  one,  the  Bundesrat ,  representing 
the  governments  of  the  various  states,  and  the 
other,  the  * Reichstag ,  representing  the 
people.  This  North  German  Confederation 

*  Reichstag  des  Norddeutschen  Bundes. 
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included  all  the  states  north  of  the  river 
Main  ;  Bavaria  and  the  states  south  of  the 
line  formed  by  that  river  continued,  in  the 
language  of  diplomacy,  to  be  sovereign  and 
independent.  But  the  advance  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  towards  unity  went  on  irresistibly. 
However  it  may  have  appeared  to  contem¬ 
poraries,  we  see  in  it,  looking  back  upon  it 
from  a  distance  of  nearly  fiftyyears,  the  ordered 
and  deliberate  movement  of  a  great  nation, 
one  which  had  begun  a  thousand  years  before, 
and  after  many  chances  and  changes  was  at 
last  rapidly  nearing  its  goal.  The  party 
which,  above  all  others,  advocated  a  union 
between  North  and  South  was  called  the 
“National  Liberal”  party;  but  there  were 
many  difficulties  and  jealousies  in  the  way  of 
success.  Bismarck,  however,  who,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  main  end  of  his  policy,  was  as 
temperate  in  procedure  as  he  was  resolute  in 
purpose,  was  untiring  in  his  endeavours  to 
remove  obstacles  from  the  way,  and  always 
laid  stress  upon  the  common  interests  of  the 
nation.  Thus  he  offered  certain  commercial 
advantages  to  the  states  of  the  South,  who 
sent  representatives  to  a  Customs’  Parlia¬ 
ment  at  Berlin  (1868). 
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After  all  the  most  powerful  incentive  to 
union  everywhere  is  the  presence  of  a  common 
foe,  a  peril  which  threatens  all  soon  creates 
an  interest  shared  by  all.  F amilies  cease  their 
domestic  discords  when  one  of  their  members 
is  assailed  from  outside  ;  the  tribe  or  the  clan 
becomes  an  efficient  military  unit,  obeying 
scrupulously  the  orders  of  its  chief  when  other 
tribes  near  at  hand  are  hostile,  and  the  same 
applies  to  the  nation,  in  reality  a  large  family 
and  tribe.  Germany  was  soon  to  be  provided 
with  this  supreme  incentive.  France  at  this 
time  was  under  the  rule  of  the  ambitious  if 
erratic  Napoleon  III,  our  ally  during  the 
Crimean  War,  and  he  was  convinced  that  the 
best  means  of  retaining  his  unstable  throne 
was  by  turning  the  attention  of  his  people  m 
the  direction  of  foreign  politics  and  by 
achieving  in  these  patent  successes  for  France. 
He  had  already  to  some  purpose  interfered 
in  Italy,  and  soon  he  was  alarmed  by  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  power  of  Prussia. 
Like  Louis  XIV  he  wished  to  add.  to  France 
at  the  expense  of  Germany.  And  like  Louis 
he  hoped  for  help  from  Bavaria  and  other 
states  of  the  South.  Bismarck,  however,  was 
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too  astute  to  allow  this;  in  1866  and  the 
following  year,  he  had  obtained  abundant 
proof  of  Napoleon’s  real  designs,  and  soon 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign  of  1866 
treaties  were  concluded  between  Prussia  and 
these  States,  which  provided  for  offensive  and 
defensive  alliances.  As  in  the  years  before 
1866  war  became  more  and  more  inevitable, 
public  feeling  in  France  against  the  political 
progress  of  Germany  outgrew  the  control  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  the  vigilance  of 
Bismarck  was  unsleeping.  Thus  each  of  the 
two  governments  was  simply  manoeuvring  for 
the  more  favourable  position.  Bismarck,  at 
this  juncture,  was  much  the  cleverer  in 
management  and  by  no  means  the  more 
precipitate  in  action,  while  even  his  detrac¬ 
tors  would  hardly  suggest  that  he  was  less 
scrupulous  than  Napoleon  III.  Nominally 
over  a  matter  of  no  real  significance,  war  was 
declared  by  France  in  July,  1870. 

The  Franco-German  war  was  a  tremendous 
conflict.  In  this  national  struggle  the  whole 
of  the  German  states  supported  Prussia,  even 
Bavaria  forgetting  her  traditional  friend¬ 
ship  with  France.  At  first  it  seemed  like 
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another  Seven  Weeks’  War,  France  threw 
down  the  glove  on  the  14th  of  July,  1870,  the 
action  of  Saarbrucken  took  place  on  the  2nd 
of  August,  and  the  capitulation  of  Sedan  on 
the  ':::'2nd  of  September.  Thus  in  five  weeks 
one  of  the  French  field  armies  was  imprisoned 
in  Metz,  the  other  destroyed,  and  the  Germans 
were  free  to  march  upon  Paris.  But  the 
second  stage  of  the  war  dragged  on  much 
more  slowly.  Free  of  Napoleon,  who  was  a 
prisoner  in  Germany,  the  French  army, 
inspired  with  the  remembrance  of  its  brilliant 
past,  though  consisting  largely  of  troops 
newly  raised  and  drilled  in  great  haste,  fought 
heroically,  but  was  beaten  back  by  the  genius 
with  which  the  conduct  of  the  war  had  been 
planned  by  Moltke  and  his  associates, 
seconded  by  the  ability  of  the  German  com¬ 
manders  and  the  splendid  endurance  of  the 
men  during  a  cruel  winter.  On  January 
28th,  1871,  the  famine-stricken  city  of  Paris 
surrendered  to  the  victorious  Germans. 
Preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  at  Ver¬ 
sailles  in  the  following  month,  and,  on 

*  Battle  of  Sedan  1st  of  Sept.,  Capitulation  of  Sedan,  2nd 
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May  ioth,  peace  was  actually  concluded  at 
Frankfort. 

This  great  war,  waged  by  Germany  under 
the  leadership  of  Prussia,  made  the  union  of 
the  whole  nation  possible,  but  possible  only 
in  one  form.  In  the  great  hall  of  the  palace 
of  Louis  XIV.  at  Versailles,  on  the  18th  of 
January,  1871,  William  I.  of  Prussia  was 
proclaimed  German  Emperor,  and  the  German 
Empire  as  it  exists  to-day  was  founded.  By 
the  treaty  of  peace  (May  ioth,  1871)  between 
the  belligerents,  Alsace  and  the  originally 
German  portion  of  Lorraine  again  became 
part  of  Germany.  William  I.  in  1871  became 
German  Emperor  by  the  “common  consent  ” 
of  all  the  German  princes  and  peoples — that 
common  consent  which  was  lacking  in 
1848,  and  for  the  want  of  which  Frederick 
William  IV.  had  refused  the  proffered  crown. 
The  head  of  the  new  Empire,  it  should  be 
noted,  is  styled  the  ‘  German  Emperor,’  not 
(as  he  is  often  wrongly  called)  the  ‘  Emperor 
of  Germany  ’ ;  like  the  early  rulers  in  Western 
Europe — to  cite  no  more  recent  examples — 
he  is  the  lord  of  the  people  rather  than  the 
lord  of  the  land. 


Chapter  IX. 


THE  NEW  GERMAN  EMPIRE  AND 
BISMARCK’S  WORK. 

The  German  Empire  of  1871  may  be 
described  as  an  enlargement  of  the  North 
German  Confederation  which  it  superseded. 
Before,  however,  attempting  to  describe  the 
constitution  of  the  new  Empire  we  may  say  a 
word  as  to  its  history  during  the  past  forty 
years.  The  union  of  the  German  states  was 
not  effected  in  a  day.  In  1871  each  state 
had  its  own  legal  system,  and  its  own 
monetary  system,  its  own  weights  and 
measures,  and  its  own  army,  railways,  and  a 
hundred  and  one  other  hindrances  to  a  com¬ 
plete  union.  These  it  was  now  the  policy  of 
William  I.  and  Bismarck  to  remove.  Readers 
of  English  history  will  remember  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  arose  about  the  legal  position 
of  Scotsmen  in  England  after  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  James  I.  They  were  the  subjects  of 
the  king,  but  were  they  aliens  in  England  ? 
This  duly  multiplied,  may  suggest  some 
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notion  of  the  problems  which  faced  the 
German  Government.  A  successful  state 
must  have  good  laws,  and  after  protracted 
discussion  a  uniform  system  of  law  courts 
was  gradually  established  throughout  the 
Empire,  the  legal  procedure  being  made 
identical  in  all  the  states.  A  supreme  court 
of  appeal  for  the  whole  Empire  (Reichs- 
gericht)  was  established,  and  to  prevent 
jealousy  of  Prussia  this  was  stationed  in  the 
Saxon  town  of  Leipzig,  in  the  centre  of 
Germany.  The  currency  was  reformed,  and 
this  did  not  take  so  long  as  the  reform  of  the 
laws.  In  1871  a  common  monetary  system 
was  established,  the  chief  coins  being  the 
■mark  and  the  pfennig ,  and  in  1873  the 
Prussian  Bank  became  the  Reichsbank ,  the 
equivalent  of  our  Bank  of  England.  The 
Post-office  was  organised  as  an  imperial 
institution  (except  for  a  time  in  Bavaria  and 
Wurttemberg) ;  and  the  all-important  question 
of  a  united  army  was  taken  in  hand.  During 
the  Franco- German  war  the  armies  of  the 
various  German  states  had  been  directed  by 
Prussia,  in  accordance  with  treaties  concluded 
before  1870.  They  were  not  Prussian,  but, 
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while  in  the  field,  they  were  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Prussia’s  king  and  his  general  staff. 
On  the  basis  of  this  successful  experiment 
Prussia  did  not  find  very  great  difficulty  in 
making  her  control  more  permanent.  The 
States,  one  after  another,  handed  over  the 
direction  of  their  armies  to  the  control  of  the 
Prussian  king,  and  for  all  practical  purposes 
the  German  army  is  now  one,  and  may  be 
said  to  represent  the  full  development  of  that 
practically  founded  by  the  Great  Elector  of 
Brandenburg  and  trained  in  the  wars  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  although  a  certain 
amount  of  local  organisation  is  preserved. 

To  unify  the  railway  system  of  Germany 
was  not  easy,  although  Bismarck  himself 
took  a  great  interest  in  this  matter.  He 
could  not  persuade  the  States  to  surrender 
their  railways ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few 
-  years  he  succeeded  in  nationalising  those  in 
Prussia,  and  further  progress  has  been  made 
b)  bringing  the  lines  in  neighbouring  States 
into  this  system.  Those  in  Hesse  and  in 
Brunswick  now  form  part  of  the  Prussian 
organisation,  and  at  least  the  way  is  pre¬ 
pared  for  an  imperial  system  in  the  future. 
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Connected  with  railways  are  canals ;  and 
several  new  waterways  of  this  sort  have  been 
dug,  while  rivers  have  been  improved  and 
made  valuable  means  of  communication,  the 
railways  being  no  longer  able  to  cope  with 
the  whole  internal  traffic.  The  great  ship- 
canal  from  Kiel  to  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe, 
which  unites  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea, 
was  completed  in  1896  ;  the  Rhine,  long  the 
home  of  romance,  has  more  than  ever  become 
a  great  artery  of  traffic  ;  and  a  new  canal 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Elbe,  which  will  make 
Hanover  an  important  shipping  centre,  has 
been  successfully  begun.  Another  important 
canal  connecting  the  Rhine  with  the  Ems 
near  Emden  is  also  being  planned.  This  will 
enable  German  ships  to  reach  the  sea  without 
passing  through  Dutch  territory. 

While  these  reforms  were  in  progress  the 
new  Empire  was  faced  with  very  serious 
religious  difficulties.  It  was  the  time  when 
the  doctrine  of  Papal  Infallibility,  proclaimed 
at  Rome  in  July  1870,  was  stirring  Europe, 
and  when  the  adherents  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  were  seriously  divided  upon  this 
question.  In  mainly  Roman  Catholic 
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Bavaria  a  large  number  of  devout  Catholics 
(£l  Old  Catholics”)  rejected  this  doctrine,  and 
in  order  to  end  the  strife  the  government 
passed  a  law  forbidding  priests  in  their 
official  capacity  to  meddle  with  political 
matters.  This,  however,  was  only  passed 
with  the  aid  of  the  Imperial  authority,  and 
consequently  the  action  was  bitterly  resented 
by  many  Bavarians  ;  the  struggle  continued 
for  some  years,  until  at  last  victory  remained 
with  the  supporters  of  papal  infallibility. 

The  feeling  against  the  new  movement 
in  the  Church  of  Rome  extended  quickly  to 
Prussia,  where  her  creed  was  that  of  a 
minority.  In  1872  the  Jesuits  were  expelled 
from  the  country,  and  soon  afterwards  laws 
were  passed  which  seriously  restricted  the 
power  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  who  were 
deprived  of  their  right  of  inspecting,  and  thus 
influencing,  schools.  Offices  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  it  was  decreed,  must  be  filled  by  none 
but  Germans ;  church  colleges  and  seminaries 
were  put  under  the  control  of  the  state,  and 
the  authorities  had  power  to  prevent  any 
appointment  to  a  benefice  if  they  considered 
such  appointment  dangerous  to  the  public 
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order.  These  measures  aroused  violent 
opposition  from  the  Roman  Catholics  ;  but 
they  were  enforced  with  great  severity.  Within 
a  year  six  refractory  Prussian  bishops  were 
imprisoned,  and  in  1,300  parishes  public  wor¬ 
ship  was  suspended.  All  Religious  Orders 
were  banished  from  Prussia  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  civil  marriage  was  made  com¬ 
pulsory,  first  in  that  country  and  later  over 
the  whole  Empire. 

Similar  struggles  took  place  in  Hesse,  in 
Baden  and  elsewhere  ;  in  fact,  Wiirttemberg 
was  the  only  State  in  which  the  government 
and  the  bishops  were  on  good  terms.  Some 
of  these  proceedings  were  doubtless  impolitic; 
but  Bismarck  and  his  coadjutors  were  de¬ 
termined  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
or  in  fact  any  other  Chuch,  should  be  pre¬ 
cluded  from  again  interfering  in  German 
politics,  and  thus  provoking  strife  and  bitter¬ 
ness  as  she  had  in  the  past.  A  decade  later, 
however,  whether  because  the  Church  of  Rome 
no  longer  seemed  so  formidable  an  enemy,  or 
because  Bismarck  felt  that  he  had  provoked 
her  resistance  long  enough,  he  sought  for 
a  reconciliation.  The  harsh  laws  against  the 
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Roman  clergy  were  to  a  large  extent  repealed 
and  friendly  relations  were  gradually  re¬ 
established  between  Prussia  and  the  Papal 
Court  at  Rome.* 

This  anti-clerical  policy  was  strongly 
approved  by  the  National-Liberals,  but 
about  1878  their  power  began  to  wane.  Under 
their  great  leader,  Rudolf  von  Bennigsen, 
they  had  for  twelve  years — between  1866  and 
1878 — done  a  great  work  for  Germany,  and 
had  been  the  consistent  supporters  of  the 
policy  of  Bismarck,  who  owed  it  to  their  en¬ 
thusiastic  support  that  he  had  been  able  to 
carry  out  his  great  series  of  reforms.  But 
Bismarck  was  at  no  time  a  party  politician, 
and,  although  he  had  so  long  been  in  accord 
with  the  National-Liberals  and  much  indebted 
to  their  support,  his  ideas  on  many  questions 
were  different  from  theirs.  The  political  unity 
of  Germany  had,  in  i878,  been  firmly  estab¬ 
lished,  and  he  now  wished  to  put  all  the 
strength  of  the  government  into  developing 
the  material  resources  of  his  country.  This 
policy,  the  very  antithesis  of  what  we  call 


*  The  Jesuits  are  still  excluded  from  the  German  Empire, 
but  Orders  engaged  in  charitable  work  are  tolerated. 
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laisser-faire ,  did  not  commend  itself  to  the 
National-Liberals.  Bismarck  was  also  at 
this  time  anxious  for  the  suppression  of 
Socialism,  which  since  the  war  had  made 
considerable  progress  in  Germany.  Two 
attempts  made  on  the  life  of  the  old  Emperor 
William  in  1878  gave  him  an  opportunity. 
During  the  excitement  he  caused  a  new  general 
election  to  be  held;  the  National- Liberals 
lost  ground,  and,  in  the  new  Reichstag, 
Bismarck  was  able  to  work  his  will.  His 
measures  for  repressing  Socialism  were  cer¬ 
tainly  thorough.  All  Socialist  societies  and 
unions  were  declared  illegal,  all  meetings  were 
forbidden  and  newspapers  were  suppressed. 
Soon  it  was  said  that  the  only  place  where  the 
Socialists  could  express  their  views  was  in  the 
Reichstag.  These  repressive  laws  were  not 
very  successful  in  checking  the  growth  of 
Socialism,  which  has  continuously  become 
stronger  in  Germany ;  but  they  did  not 
seriously  retard  the  nation’s  onward  progress, 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Socialist 
party  has  hitherto  invariably  advocated  the 
promotion  of  international  peace, 
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From  Bismarck’s  failures  we  may  return 
to  some  of  his  successes.  In  1879  he  favoured 
Protection,  partly  because  he  wanted  more 
money,  and  he  succeeded  in  placing  protective 
duties  on  iron,  corn,  cattle,  wood,  wine  and 
sugar ;  but  raw  material  was  allowed  free 
entrance.  (The  proposed  state  monopoly  on 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  tobacco  was 
rejected  by  the  Reichstag.)  As  a  corollary 
he  persuaded  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  hitherto 
free  ports,  to  become  members  of  the 
Zollverein. 

He  then  turned  his  attention  to  Colonial 
Expansion  and  to  Social  Reform.  As  a  result 
of  their  divided  condition  the  States  on 
Germany  had  never,  like  England,  France, 
Spain  and  Holland,  participated  (except  in 
one  passing  instance)  in  the  settlement  of  new 
countries.  In  the  18th  century  Prussia  was 
too  much  occupied  with  her  own  affairs,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  great  body  of  the  other 
States,  the  absence  of  ports  and  coastline 
would  have  sufficed  to  deter  them  effectually 
form  any  such  efforts.  In  the  following 
century  most  emigrants  of  German  birth  had 
so  far  settled  either  in  the  United  States  of 
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America,  or  in  some  of  the  South  American 
States.  There  was  no  reason,  however,  why 
Germany  shouJd  not  have  colonies  for  her 
expanding  population,  although  Bismarck, 
with  wise  caution,  wished  this  development  not 
to  come  too  soon,  lest  it  should  tax  prema¬ 
turely  the  growing  strength  of  the  country. 
In  fact  he  followed  rather  than  led  with  regard 
to  schemes  of  colonisation.  A  footing  was 
secured  in  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea  and  in 
New  Guinea,  while  in  1884  settlements  were 
made  on  both  coasts  of  Africa.  Trading 
companies  were  founded  about  this  time,  and 
Germany  passed  through  the  stage  which 
England  went  through  when  her  Virginia 
Company,  her  East  India  Company  and  her 
South  Sea  Company  were  founded.  In  several 
instances  the  interests  of  England  and  Germany 
appeared  to  clash;  but,  in  1884,  Bismarck 
called  a  conference  to  Berlin  to  discuss  questions 
affecting  Africa,  and  in  1890  a  general  agree¬ 
ment  for  the  demarcation  of  that  great 
continent  was  made.  It  does  not  appear  that 
British  interests  were  injuriously  affected 
anywhere  ;  on  the  contrary  many  Germans 
thought  that  our  surrender  of  the  island  of 
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Heligoland  in  the  North  Sea  was  a  meagre 
compensation  for  concessions  of  territory  made 
to  us  in  Africa.  In  1903  Germany  was  engaged 
in  a  Colonial  war  of  some  little  magnitude. 
This  was  in  South-West  Africa,  and  during 
the  difficulties  encountered  thereby  the  German 
forces  in  their  fight  with  the  Hereros  good 
feeling  towards  Great  Britain  was  fostered  by 
the  assistance  given  to  them  by  the  Cape 
Mounted  Police. 

Germany  followed  the  lead  of  England  in 
her  policy  of  colonial  expansion  ;  but  this  was 
reversed  with  regard  to  the  policy  of  Social 
Reform.  In  this  respect  Germany  led,  and  we 
are  following.  The  movement  for  social  reform 
— that  is  to  say  for  an  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes — had  been 
progressing  for  some  years,  and,  as  in  England, 
it  found  some  of  its  most  earnest  and  able 
advocates  among  the  Christian  Socialists.  A 
beginning  was  made  in  1883  with  compulsory 
insurance  against  sickness,  followed  in  1884 
by  compulsory  insurance  against  accident ;  six 
years  afterwards,  insurance  against  old  age 
was  added;  and,  later  measures  were  passed 
restricting  the  hours  of  labour  of  women  and 
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children.  An  excellent  system  of  poor  relief 
was  set  in  motion,  while  the  insurance  bene¬ 
fits  have  greatly  decreased  the  amount  of 
pauperism  and  crime. 

In  foreign  affairs,  the  most  striking  feature 
of  Germany’s  policy  since  1879  has  been  her 
close  alliance  with  Austria.  The  two  Powers 
were  now  able  to  meet  on  equal  terms,  and  thus 
the  exclusion  of  Austria  from  the  German 
Empire  made  harmony  possible  and  was 
beneficial  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  In  this 
union  Italy  was  subsequently  included,  and  it 
was  known  as  the  Triple  Alliance.  On  the 
other  hand,  during  1888  the  relations  between 
Germany  and  Russia  were  somewhat  strained  ; 
but  no  serious  developments  ensued. 

In  March,  1888,  the  old  Emperor  William 
died.  His  had  been  a  remarkable  career.  Born 
in  1797  he  took  part  in  the  War  of  Liberation 
against  France,  and  entered  Paris  with  the 
victorious  Prussians  in  1814,  and  then,  after 
fifty-six  crowded  years,  he  led  the  Germans 
up  to  the  gates  of  the  same  city  in  1871.  He 
was  a  great  king,  an  able  soldier  and  statesman 
and  a  generous  man.  He  knew  how  to  choose 
the  right  men  for  the  right  posts,  and  to  these 
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he  gave  his  full  confidence.  His  tastes  were 
simple  and  his  industry  was  remarkable  ,  it 
was  he  who  said  almost  at  the  end  of  his  life . 

“  I  have  no  time  to  be  tired.”  To  England  he 
was  a  firm  friend,  and  he  welcomed  the  pio- 
posal  for  a  marriage  between  his  son  and 
future  successor  Frederick  and  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria’s  eldest  daughter. 

Frederick’s  reign  only  lasted  fourteen 
weeks  ;  but  during  that  time  he  gave  evidence 
of  his  desire  to  make  the  government  more 
liberal  in  its  ideas.  He  was  a  doomed  man 
when  he  left  San  Remo  to  take  up  his  new 
duties  at  Berlin,  and  he  died  on  the  15th  of 
June.  1888.  William  II  (born  in  1859)  then 
became  the  third  German  Emperor.  Soon, 
differences— of  which  the  history  still  remains 
obscure — partly  it  would  seem  connected  with 
the  treatment  of  Socialism,  began  to  show, 
themselves  between  him  and  Bismarck,  and  in 
1890  on  a  question  of  the  relations  between 
sovereign,  prime  minister  and  ministry,  the 
Chancellor  resigned  office.  Bismarck  had  done 
a  great  work  for  Germany,  a  work  which  a 
less  resolute  man  would  have  failed  to  do,  and 
many  Englishmen  will  remember  Sir  John 
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Tenniel’s  sympathetic  cartoon  in  Punch , 
entitled  “  Dropping  the  Pilot.”  He  had  in¬ 
deed  been  the  pilot  of  Germany  in  one  of  the 
most  tempestuous  and  critical  periods  of  her 
history,  and  the  great  position  which  she  holds 
to-day  is  due  largely  to  his  clear  outlook, 
extraordinary  skill,  and  determined  will.  He 
inherited  to  some  extent  the  ideas  of  paternal 
government  practised  by  Frederick  the  Great 
and  other  rulers  of  the  eighteenth  century ; 
but  he  was  above  all  practical,  and  “  a  man 
in  a  world  of  men.” 


Chapter  X 


THE  REIGN  OF  WILLIAM  II. 

William  II  is  a  man  of  great  gifts  and  high 
ambitions;  and  soon  after  he  began  his  reign 
be  announced  his  intention  of  bettering  the 
conditions  of  the  working  classes,  and  declared 
that  the  regulation  of  the  conditions  of 
labour  was  the  duty  of  the  state,  an  expression 
of  opinion  with  which  all  political  parties  in 
England  at  the  present  day  are  in  agreement. 
Bismarck’s  successor  was  Count  von  Capri vi; 
but  in  many  ways  the  Emperor’s  wall  made 
itself  directly  felt  in  the  conduct  of  his  govern¬ 
ment,  and  his  speeches  aroused  intense  interest 
everywhere.  He  could  not  indeed  check  the 
rapid  growth  of  Socialism,  in  spite  of  all  that 
was  done  by  his  government  for  the  working 
classes.  But  he  kept  on  very  good  terms  with 
England,  his  mother’s  country,  for  which  he 
cherishes  a  sincere  admiration  attested  by  him 
on  many  occasions;  while  he  approved  of  the 
policy  of  concluding  commercial  treaties  with 
various  European  countries. 
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These  commercial  treaties  led  to  the  over¬ 
throw  of  Caprivi.  The  rapid  growth  of 
population  was  followed  by  an  increasing 
importation  of  corn  and  other  foodstuffs  from 
Russia  and  America ;  this  sent  down  the  price 
of  corn  rapidly  and  consequently  caused  much 
discontent  among  landowners,  farmers  and 
agricultural  labourers,  especially  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  agricultural  districts  to  the  east  of  the 
Elbe.  They  formed  a  union  which  soon  be¬ 
came  extraordinarily  strong,  and  was  able  to 
bring  about  the  dismissal  of  Caprivi,  whose 
policy  was  distasteful  to  them.  The  Chan¬ 
cellor  had  held  office  for  four  years,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  most  important  domestic  event  of 
this  time  was  the  introduction  of  further 
army  reforms.  These  were  carried  out  very 
thoroughly;  the  system  of  compulsory  mili¬ 
tary  service  was  made  much  stricter,  and  the 
numbers  greatly  increased. 

The  third  Chancellor  was  Prince  Chlodwig 
von  Hohenlohe,  a  member  of  an  ancient  South- 
German  Roman  Catholic  family,  and  formerly 
head  of  the  Bavarian  government,  but  liberal 
in  his  sympathies.  To  obtain  the  necessary 
support  he  was  obliged  to  negotiate  first  with 
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one  and  then  with  another  of  the  political 
parties  represented  in  the  Reichstag,  of  which 
the  Agrarians,  as  they  are  called,  were  perhaps 
the  most  powerful  and  the  most  difficult  to 
conciliate.  Measures  were  introduced  with 
the  object  of  conciliating  one  or  other  of 
these  interests,  and  there  was  a  revival  of  the 
agitation  against  the  Jews,  which  had  pro¬ 
voked  riots  in  some  of  the  great  cities  in  1880 
and  1881.  Another  difficulty  arose  from  the 
large  proportion  of  the  Polish  population  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  Empire.  Efforts  to 
make  them  more  German  in  habits  and  educa¬ 
tion  have  hitherto  proved  far  from  successful, 
and  there  has  been  much  unrest  in  recent 
years  in  Posen,  Silesia  and  other  districts 
which  they  inhabit.  By  many,  among  whom 
was  the  Emperor,  the  advance  of  Socialism 
and  the  general  feeling  of  unrest  were  thought 
to  be  due  to  the  loosened  hold  of  Christianity 
upon  the  working  classes;  but  the  legislative 
attempts  to  protect  religion  from  attack  and 
to  promote  public  morality  aroused  a  good 
deal  of  opposition,  and  very  little  came  of  them. 
The  idea  that  men  cannot  be  made  good  by 
acts  of  parliament  was  evidently  at  this  time 
very  strong  in  Germany. 
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About  this  time  the  Emperor  entered  upon 
what  may  be  called  a  spirited  foreign  policy, 
largely  due  to  general  causes.  German  tra¬ 
ders  had  penetrated  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and,  like  other  great  nations,  the  country  felt 
that  they  must  be  protected  by  their  own  people 
in  case  of  need.  Germany  had  a  powerful 
army;  but  her  new  interests  imperatively 
required  a  navy,  and  her  modern  activity  in 
naval  matters  dates  from  1895,  w'hen  the 
Emperor  declared  that  “  the  German  Empire 
has  become  a  world  Empire,  and  our  future 
lies  on  the  water.”  In  the  South  Seas  further 
islands  were  soon  acquired,  a  footing  was 
secured  in  China,  and  German  influence  be¬ 
came  strong  in  Turkey  and  in  Brazil,  in  both 
of  which  countries  it  was  one  making  for 
civilization  and  commercial  activity.  In  1897 
an  extensive  naval  programme  was  set  on  foot 
and  the  Germans  set  up  a  “  Fleet  Union,”  in 
imitation  of  our  English  “  Navy  League.” 
During  the  years  which  followed  1897  there 
was  undoubtedly  in  Germany  a  feeling  of 
irritation  against  England,  a  totally  new 
feature  in  the  public  life  of  the  country. 
Earlier  generations  of  Germans  had  felt  and 
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expressed  a  great  admiration  for  England  and 
her  institutions,  which  many  of  them  had 
studied  with  much  care.  To  them,  especially 
to  Liberals,  England  had  been  the  model 
country.  The  new  feeling  was  possibly  a 
natural  reaction;  but  it  was  intensified  by 
commercial  rivalry  and  was  unduly  fostered 
by  journalists  and  politicians.  The  historian  of 
the  future  will,  we  are  sure,  be  able  to  describe 
it  as  a  transient  phase  of  German  feeling  and 
one  quite  out  of  keeping  with  time-honoured 
and  well-founded  traditions  of  the  German 
nation. 

In  1900  Count  (and  subsequently  Prince) 
Biilow,  succeeded  the  aged  Prince  Hohenlohe 
as  Chancellor.  The  domestic  politics  of  Ger¬ 
many  during  the  past  decade  have  centred 
mainly  in  two  questions — naval  expansion  and 
financial  requirements.  With  regard  to  the 
former  German  statesmen  have,  again  and 
again,  asserted  these  increased  armaments  to 
be  for  defensive  purposes  only  and  not  directed 
against  this  country.  In  1904  Bhlow  said 
“  I  cannot  conceive  that  the  idea  of  an  Anglo- 
German  war  could  be  seriously  entertained 
by  sensible  people  in  either  country.  By 
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this  time  the  bitterness  towards  England  had 
to  a  large  extent  passed  away,  and  the  weaken¬ 
ing  of  the  power  of  Russia  by  the  Japanese 
victories  had  helped  to  relieve  Germany  of 
apprehensions  of  attack  from  the  east.  Some 
trouble  with  France  over  Morocco  occurred 
in  1905;  but,  after  the  conference  at  Alge- 
ciras,  Germany  felt  that  her  position  in  Europe 
was  more  firmly  established.  Since  then 
Germany,  like  England,  has  passed  through 
domestic  crises,  and,  like  England  in  1909,  she 
has  found  her  revenue  unequal  to  the  growth 
of  expenditure,  in  both  countries,  on  arma¬ 
ments  and  social  reform.  In  1909  Theodor 
von  Bethmann  -  Hollweg  succeeded  Prince 
Billow  as  fifth  Imperial  Chancellor. 

The  General  Election  which  took  place  in 
January,  1912,  revealed  the  growing  strength 
of  the  Socialists  and  of  the  opponents  of  the 
Government  generally.  Out  of  14,236,782 
voters  the  Socialists  polled  4,238,919,  the 
National- Liberals  1,671,297  and  the  Radicals 
1, 556, 549-*  Some  think  that  this  represents 


*  These  figures  are  given  on  the  authority  of  The 
Statesman’s  Year  Book,  1912. 
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a  feeling  against  the  great  expenditure  on 
armaments;  in  other  words  that  it  is  a  peace 
vote.  As  a  result  of  this  election,  the  Social¬ 
ists,  with  no  members  out  of  397,  form  the 
strongest  party  in  the  Reichstag,  the  Centre 
party  coming  next  with  93. 
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THE  GERMAN  CONSTITUTION. 

The  German  Empire,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a 
federation  of  States  under  the  headship  of 
Prussia,  by  far  the  most  powerful  among  them. 
This  federation  is  “an  eternal  union  for  the 
protection  of  the  realm  and  the  care  and  the 
welfare  of  the  German  people,"  and  at  present 
it  consists  of  twenty-six  States.*  In  addition 
to  Prussia,  there  are  three  kingdoms  in  the 
Empire — Bavaria,  Saxony  and  Wurttemberg. 
Then  follow  the  six  grand-duchies — Baden( 
Hesse,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz,  Saxe-Weimar,  and  Oldenburg, — and 
five  duchies — Brunswick,  Saxe-Meiningen, 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  Saxe-Altenburg,  and  An¬ 
halt.  There  are  seven  principalities,  three 
Free  Cities — Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Liibeck — 
and  the  imperial  territory  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
quite  recently  made  self-governing.  The  area 


*  Luxemburg-  occupies  a  somewhat  anomalous  position. 
It  is  not  a  State  of  the  German  Empire,  but  is  a  member 
of  the  Zollverein, 
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of  the  Empire  is  208,780  square  miles,  or 
about  three  and  a  half  times  the  size  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales.  As  the  result  of  the  constant 
acquisitions  of  territory  to  which  we  have 
referred,  more  than  half  of  this— 134,619 
square  miles — belongs  to  Prussia;  Bavaria, 
the  next  largest,  has  29,292  square  miles;  but 
no  other  state  exceeds  10,000  square  miles  in 
area.  Wurttemberg  has  7,534  square  miles, 
Baden  5,823,  Saxony  5,789  and  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin  5)068.  (For  the  sake  of  comparison 
we  may  mention  that  Yorkshire  contains  just 
over  6,000  square  miles.)  At  the  other  end 
some  of  the  German  states  are  very  small; 
Reuss-Greiz  has  only  121  square  miles, 
Schaumburg-Lippe  only  131,  and  Reuss- 
Schleiz  319.  The  three  Free  Cities  own  a 
certain  amount  of  territory  outside  the  city 
itself;  the  area  of  Hamburg  is  160  square 
miles,  of  Lubeck  115,  and  of  Bremen  99. 
Alsace-Lorraine  is  5,604  square  miles  in 
extent. 

The  head  of  this  Confederation  of  States  is 
the  German  Emperor,  who  is  Emperor  by 
virtue  of  his  position  as  King  of  Prussia — a 
provision  which  is  a  great  source  of  strength  to 
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the  United  Empire.  Unlike  the  older  Emperors 
he  is  a  Protestant,  this  being  the  religion  of  a 
majority  of  his  subjects.  He  is  the  head  of 
the  Imperial  army  and  navy;  he  makes  war 
and  peace  and  concludes  treaties  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  Empire.  He  is  assisted  in  the 
work  of  government  by  a  Federal  Council,  the 
Bundesrat,  and  by  another  assembly  called  the 
Reichstag.  The  Bundesrat  is  a  small  body, 
consisting  of  58  members  only,  appointed  by 
the  governments  of  the  various  States.  Of 
the  58,  Prussia  is  represented  by  17,  Bavaria 
by  6,  Saxony  and  Wiirttemberg  by  4  each, 
Baden  and  Hesse  by  3  each,  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin  and  Brunswick,  by  2  each,  and  17 
others  by  1  each.  The  Bundesrat  takes  part 
in  administration  as  well  as  in  legislation,  and 
has  twelve  standing  committees  which  look 
after  various  departments  of  the  government. 
The  Reichstag  is  the  House  of  Commons  of 
Germany.  It  consists  of  397  members,  elected 
by  universal  suffrage  for  five  years.  Every 
German  who  is  over  twenty-five  3^ears  of  age 
can  vote,  and,  as  in  England,  voting  is  by 
ballot.  So  far  the  English  system  and  the 
German  system  are  practically  alike;  but  in 
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one  important  particular  they  differ.  The 
Germans  have  the  second  ballot.  If  no  candi¬ 
date  secures  an  absolute  majority  of  the  votes 
cast,  a  new  election  takes  place  between  the 
two  who  have  received  the  largest  number. 
The  two  Chambers  meet  every  year,  and  all 
laws  must  pass  both  houses  by  an  absolute 
majority.  Members  of  the  Reichstag  are, 
like  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
paid  for  their  services.  Of  the  397  members 
of  this  chamber,  236  are  sent  by  Prussia,  48  by 
Bavaria,  and  23  by  Saxony;  Alsace-Lorraine 
sends  15,  Hamburg  3,  and  several  of  the  very 
small  States  1  each. 

In  the  framing  of  a  federal  constitution  one 
of  the  chief  difficulties  was  to  apportion  the 
various  functions  of  government  between  the 
Imperial  authorities  and  the  separate  States. 
It  is  a  problem  resembling  that  which  faces 
Englishmen  when  they  consider  the  question 
of  granting  Home  Rule  to  Ireland.  The 
German  statesmen  of  1871  seem  to  have 
settled  this  problem  very  satisfactorily.  The 
Emperor  and  the  two  Houses  of  the  Confedera¬ 
tion  have  supreme  control  over  the  army  and 
navy,  over  German  trade,  and,  except  in 
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Bavaria  and  Wiirttemberg,  over  posts  and 
telegraphs.  Foreign  affairs  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  Emperor,  although  the  separate  States 
have  the  right  of  sending  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  other  courts.  This  privilege, 
however,  is  only  exercised  in  one  or  two  cases ; 
but  foreign  diplomats  are  attached  to  several 
of  the  smaller  courts.  The  German  system 
of  legislation  is  not  unlike  our  own ;  but  there 
is  a  marked  difference  with  regard  to  the 
appointment  and  powers  of  the  executive. 
The  German  Empire  has  no  Cabinet,  and  the 
Prime  Minister,  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  is 
not  dependent  for  his  position  upon  the  will 
of  the  Reichstag,  but  is  personally  responsible 
to  the  Emperor.  The  Chancellor  is  appointed 
by  the  Emperor,  and  is  the  President  of  the 
Bundesrat.  The  great  departments  of  state 
are  all  under  his  control,  and  the  heads  of 
them  are  responsible  to  him,  and  not  to  the 
Reichstag.  He  conveys  the  wishes  of  the 
Emperor  to  the  two  Houses,  and  the  only  way 
in  which  they  can  exert  their  influence  upon 
him  is  by  refusing  his  requests.  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  Germany  is  not  unlike  that  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  occasion- 
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ally  the  head  of  a  government  remained  in 
office,  although  a  maj  ority  in  Parliament  was 
opposed  to  him.  The  work  of  the  Chancellor 
is,  of  course,  much  easier  when  he  can  com¬ 
mand  a  majority  than  when  he  cannot;  but 
the  refusal  of  his  requests  does  not,  as  a  matter 
of  course  lead,  as  in  England,  to  his  resigna¬ 
tion. 

The  Chancellor,  however,  is  obliged  to  find 
money  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  Empire, 
and  this  compels  him  to  pay  attention  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Reichstag,  and  at  times  to  con¬ 
form  to  its  will.  Political  parties  in  Germany 
are  many.  They  are  not,  as  in  England,  con¬ 
fined  to  two  or  three,  and  the  Chancellor  is 
frequently  able  to  secure,  by  a  coalition  of  two 
or  three  of  these  groups,  a  majority  for  his 
policy.  This  is  the  group-system,  of  which 
we  hear  occasionally  in  England.  Some  of 
these  groups  have  names  and  ideas  corre¬ 
sponding  to  some  extent,  although  never 
quite  exactly/ to  the  political  parties  in  Eng¬ 
land;  such  are  the  Socialists, the  Conservatives, 
and  the  National-Liberals.  The  Centre  party 
is  the  Roman-Catholic,  or  Ultramontane  party. 
Its  members  used  to  sit  in  the  centre  of  the 
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Diet  between  the  Liberals  and  the  Conserva¬ 
tives.  After  the  recent  elections,  which 
brought  over  100  Social  Democrats  into  the 
House,  the  Centrum  had  its  seats  shifted  a 
little  to  the  right.  It  forms  together  with 
the  Conservative  Junkers  the  “  black-blue 
bloc."  Other  parties  represent  the  varying 
shades  of  opinion  between  Conservatism  and 
Socialism.  Certain  small  groups  represent 
nationalities,  parties  not  unlike  the  Irish 
Nationalists  in  our  House  of  Commons,  but 
without  their  strength ;  such  are  the  Poles  and 
the  Alsatians,  while  others  can  only  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  “  cranks.” 

We  have  spoken  of  the  government  of  the 
whole  Empire,  and  must  now  say  a  little 
about  that  of  the  separate  States.  All  these, 
except  the  two  Mecklenburgs,  which  have  the 
constitutions  they  had  before  democracy  made 
itself  a  power  in  Europe,  possess  representa¬ 
tive  assemblies  which  deal  with  internal 
and  domestic  affairs.  The  six  large  States 
have  each  a  Parliament  of  two  Houses,  but 
one  House  is  sufficient  for  the  smaller  ones. 
The  smallest  is  perhaps  the  miniature  Par¬ 
liament  in  Reuss-Greiz,  which  has  only 
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twelve  members.  These  various  Parliaments 
differ  somewhat  in  methods  of  election  and 
in  qualifications  for  membership;  but,  in 
general,  they  represent  the  various  classes  of 
the  people,  and  where  there  are  two  Chambers 
the  first  represents,  more  or  less,  the  nobility, 
higher  clergy,  universities  and  landed  interests. 

The  revenue  of  the  German  Empire,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  revenues  of  the  separate 
states,  is  mainly  obtained  from  customs  and 
excise  duties,  from  stamp  duties,  and  from  the 
profits  of  the  Post  Office.  For  some  years 
past,  however,  the  receipts  have  not  been 
sufficient  to  meet  the  increasing  expenses  of 
government,  and  deficits  have  been  met 
partly  by  contributions  from  the  several 
States  and  partly  by  loans.  The  States  con¬ 
tribute  in  proportion  to  their  population,  an 
arrangement  made  in  1871.  They  raise  them¬ 
selves  revenue  in  various  ways.  Many  of  them 
have  extensive  public  lands ;  the  ‘  ‘  domains 
of  Prussia,  for  instance,  produce  about 
£6,000,000  a  year.  An  income  tax  is  levied 
in  Prussia  and  in  many  other  States,  and 
money  is  also  received  from  state  lotteries,  and 
from  the  profits  of  railways  and  the  royalties 
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of  mines.  The  question  of  finance  has  been 
very  prominent  in  Germany  of  late  years ;  but 
various  proposals  to  increase  the  revenue  by 
imposing  new  direct  taxation  have  been  frus¬ 
trated  by  the  opposition  of  powerful  groups  in 
the  Reichstag. 

The  German  system  of  local  government 
is  not  unlike  that  prevailing  in  England,  al¬ 
though  it  gives  officials  more  power  than  they 
possess  here.  It  differs  slightly  in  the  various 
States ;  but  these  differences  often  resolve 
themselves  into  mere  matters  of  name.  Alone 
of  the  States,  Prussia  is  divided  into  provinces, 
and  it  contains  the  provinces  of  Silesia,  Han¬ 
over,  Westphalia,  the  Rhineland,  and  many 
others.  These  may  be  said  to  correspond 
to  the  various  smaller  States,  as  in  many  cases 
they  represent  States  which,  like  Hanover, 
Hesse-Cassel  and  Schleswig-Holstein,  have 
been  annexed  by  Prussia.  Each  province  has 
a  Parliament  of  its  own,  called  a  Landtag ;  but 
its  executive  government  is  conducted  by  a 
permanent  official  and  a  council.  The  province 
is  divided  into  government  districts ;  these  are 
divided  into  circles,  which  in  their  turn  consist 
of  communes.  The  government  district,  called 
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Regierungsbezirk,  again,  is  presided  over  by  a 
permanent  official,  assisted  by  a  body  of  ad¬ 
visers,  who  in  Prussia  are  nominated  by  the 
Government,  and  in  Bavaria  are  elected  and 
form  a  Landrat.  Below  this  is  the  circle  (Kreis 
or  Distrikt),  which  has  an  elected  assembly,  not 
unlike  the  English  County  Council;  and  the 
smallest  administrative  district  is  the  com¬ 
mune,  which  is  of  two  kinds,  urban  and  rural. 
The  government  of  the  rural  communes  differs 
somewhat  in  the  various  States ;  but  in  general 
they  possess  a  large  amount  of  self-govern¬ 
ment,  and  are  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  public  peace.  The  constitution  of  the 
towns  varies  likewise.  Some  retain  the  con¬ 
stitutions  they  had  before  the  N  apoleonic  wars, 
while  to  others  special  constitutions  have  been 
granted  during  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
most  prevalent  form  of  government  for  the 
German  towns,  however,  is  that  introduced 
into  Prussia  in  1808  by  the  great  statesman 
Stein.  This  consists  of  a  representative  body 
elected  by  the  citizens,  and  the  members  of 
this  choose  from  among  themselves  the 
members  of  the  executive  council,  called  the 
Stadtrat  (Town-council).  Its  head  is  the 
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Burgomaster  [Bur germeister),  who  is  always  a 
permanent  and  paid  official. 

Reichstag,  Landtag,  Bundesrat  and  Stadtrat, 
as  well  as  Kreistag  and  Landrat,  are  all  of  them 
representative  bodies,  and  the  significance  of 
each  is  easy  to  understand  if  we  remember  the 
meaning  of  one  or  two  German  words.  Tag, 
as  all  know,  means  day.  Reichstag  originally 
meant  the  day  on  which  the  representatives  of 
the  Empire  met  together,  and  later  the  name 
was  given  to  the  assembly  itself.  The  usual 
English  translation  is  “  Diet,”  derived  directly 
from  the  Latin  word  for  a  day,  and  histories 
are  full  of  references  to  Imperial  and  other 
diets.  In  the  same  way,  Tag  was  also  used  for 
the  assembly  of  the  land,  i.e.,  the  assembly  in 
Saxony,  in  Baden,  or  in  Bavaria,  or  in  a 
Prussian  province,  and  later  it  was  applied  to 
the  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the 
circle,  called  the  Kreistag.  The  word  Rat  means 
advice  or  council,  also  councillor,  and  reminds 
us  of  the  fact  that  in  England  our  word  coun¬ 
sel,  meaning  advice,  is  really  the  same  word  as 
council,  the  bod}?'  of  men  which  gives  advice. 
So  the  Germans  use  it ;  hence  the  Bundesrat, 
the  counsellors  of  the  Bund  or  Confederation. 
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They  are  the  wise  men,  just  as  the  members  of 
the  WitenagemOt  were  in  Anglo-Saxon  Eng¬ 
land.  The  Landrat  is  the  council  of  advisers 
in  the  Land  or  State,  and  the  Stadtvat  the 
council  in  the  town.  Landrat,  as  well  as 
Stadtrat,  are  also  used  as  distinctive  titles  for 
councillors,  members  of  these  councils.  -In 
Prussia  Landrat  does  not  denote  a  represen¬ 
tative  body,  but  only  the  official  head  of  a 
Kreis  or  district. 
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A  COMMERCIAL  PEOPLE  AND  ITS 
NEEDS. 

Any  survey  of  modern  Germany  would  be 
incomplete  and  inaccurate  if  it  failed  to  lay 
stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  Germans  are, 
first  and  foremost,  a  commercial  and  indus¬ 
trial  people.  Their  prime  interests  are  neither 
naval  nor  military,  nor  colonial,  nor  even 
educational,  but  commercial,  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the 
Empire  have  increased  during  the  past  forty 
years  is  one  of  the  most  striking  facts  in  the 
whole  history  of  industrialism.  A  commercial 
nation  must  have  an  adequate  and  expanding 
population.  In  1871  the  population  of  the 
new  Empire  was  41,058,792;  at  the  time  of 
the  census  of  1910  it  had  increased  to 
64,903,423.  In  the  five  years  1905-10,  it  had 
increased  by  4,261,934;  so  that  the  population 
may  be  said  to  be  expanding  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  a  million  a  year.  The  number  of  in- 
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habitants  to  the  square  mile  is  310,  or  about 
half  of  what  it  is  in  England  and  Wales.  As 
in  England  the  population  in  Germany  is 
densest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coal¬ 
fields,  in  Saxony,  in  Silesia,  and  in  West¬ 
phalia,  and  in  the  Free  Cities  of  Hamburg, 
Bremen  and  Ltibeck;  it  is  scantiest  in  Meck¬ 
lenburg  and  other  agricultural  districts  in  the 
north-east  of  the  Empire. 

Tacitus,  in  an  oft-quoted  passage,*  tells  us 
that  the  Germans  did  not  like  to  dwell  in 
towns;  but  conditions  are  very  different  to¬ 
day.  Rather  more  than  half  the  people  live  in 
towns,  and  the  ratio  of  these  townsmen  to  the 
countrymen  is  steadily  increasing.  Berlin,  of 
course,  is  the  largest  town;  its  population  in 
1910  amounted  to  2,070,695-  A  town  with 
over  100,000  people  is  called  a  large  town  by 
the  Germans  (Grosstadt),  and  of  these  they 
have  forty-five.  Hamburg  has  a  population  of 
932,078;  Munich  comes  next  with  595,053; 
Leipzig  has  5^7,635;  and  Dresden,  Breslau 
and  Cologne  have  also  over  500,000  inhabi¬ 
tants  each.  The  growth  of  some  of  these  towns 


*  Germania,  16. 
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has  been  extraordinarily  rapid.  In  1885 
Cologne  had  only  239,000  inhabitants;  and 
others  have  increased  more  rapidly  than  this. 
Some  indeed,  like  Charlottenburg  and  Plauen, 
have  risen  quickly  from  mere  villages  to  large 
and  flourishing  towns,  Charlottenburg  being  a 
remarkable  example  of  industrial  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  greatest  of  German  industries  is  the 
production  of  iron  and  steel;  in  this  the 
country  does  a  large  export  trade,  which 
amounts  to  nearly  £40,000,000  a  year.  Other 
important  manufactures  are  cotton  goods, 
machinery,  drugs  and  chemicals,  woollen 
goods,  and  hardware.  In  many  articles  Ger¬ 
many  has  the  chief  place  in  the  markets  of  the 
world,  one  of  these  being  toys,  for  which  the 
ancient  city  of  Ntirnberg  is  famous.  Chemicals 
are  produced  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  Germans, 
a  nation  of  readers,  print  and  publish  an 
enormous  number  of  books,  a  trade  for  which 
Leipzig,  with  its  book-fair,  has  long  been 
renowned.  These  few  facts  are  only  given  as 
examples  of  the  great  position  occupied  by 
Germany  in  the  world  of  trade;  and  it  must 
suffice  to  add  that,  in  1911,  her  imports 
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amounted  to  £411,000,000  and  her  exports  to 
the  same  amount,  over  £100,000,000  of  this 
trade  being  done  with  England,  which  is 
Germany’s  best  customer.* 

The  Germans  with  this  enormous  trade  are, 
as  we  have  said,  primarily  a  commercial 
people.  Out  of  a  population  of  65,000,000, 
over  11,000,000  are  employed  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  mining  industries,  and  yet  another 
3,500,000  in  trade  and  commerce,  or,  as  we 
should  say,  in  the  work  of  distribution.  This 
means  nearly  one-quarter  of  the  people ;  if  the 
children  and  the  women  who  stay  at  home 
are  excluded,  it  will  appear  how  large  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  people  are  dependent  for  a  liveli¬ 
hood  upon  trade.  As  in  England  the  increase 
in  industries  has  been  rendered  possible  by 
the  bountiful  supply  of  coal;  with  this  the 
country  is  able  to  feed  her  own  industries, 
besides  exporting  a  large  amount. 

Producing  and  consuming  on  an  enormous 
scale  the  Germans  soon  began  to  carry  their 
wares  into  the  markets  of  the  world;  and  to 


*  For  fuller  details  readers  are  referred  to  Sir  Francis 
Oppenheimer’s  Retort  on  The  Foreign  Trade  of  Ger¬ 
many  in  igii,  published  by  Wyman  &  Sons  for  the 
British  Foreign  Office. 
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some  extent  this  fact  has  come  to  shape  their 
foreign  policy.  Colonies,  too,  have  their 
uses  as  outlets  and  centres  for  trade  and  as 
places  from  which  certain  raw  materials  may 
easily  and  cheaply  be  imported.  Thus  Ger¬ 
many  was  forced  to  adopt  a  colonial  policy  of 
her  own.  Her  naval  policy,  too,  is  dictated, 
we  may  rest  assured,  rather  by  commercial 
considerations  than  by  any  other,  her  con¬ 
viction  being  that  her  navy  must  be  large  and 
strong  enough  to  suffice  for  the  protection  of 
her  ever  increasing  and  expanding  trade.  In 
the  times  before  1880  Prussia  and  other  Ger¬ 
man  states  were  obliged  to  ask  Great  Britain 
or  some  other  great  sea-power  to  protect,  in 
cases  of  emergency,  the  commercial  interests 
of  their  subjects.  The  modern  German  Em¬ 
pire  rightly  feels  bound  to  furnish  this  pro¬ 
tection  itself.  We  have  tried  to  show  very 
briefly  that  the  Germans  are  a  commercial 
nation.  The  majority  of  them  obtain  their 
livelihood  by  trade,  and  this  will  be  still  more 
true  in  the  future ;  and  the  destruction  of  their 
foreign  trade  would  mean  actual  ruin  to 
millions.  Meanwhile,  the  only  thing  which 
other  nations  have  to  fear  from  the  com- 
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mercial  progress  of  the  Germans  is  the 
superiority  of  their  wares  or  their  more 
strenuous  exertions  as  traders. 

In  discussions  on  Germany’s  “  place  in  the 
sun,”  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  hour,  and  on 
Anglo-German  relations,  the  great  fact  that 
Germany  is  a  commercial  nation  is  sometimes 
overlooked,  and  its  significance  is  beyond  all 
doubt  insufficiently  appreciated.  A  commer¬ 
cial  nation  is,  of  necessity,  a  peaceful  nation. 
It  has  given  hostages  and  would  lose  enor¬ 
mously  by  the  most  successful  war.  We  hear 
much  about  the  aggressive  spirit  displayed  by 
Germany,  or  rather  by  Prussia,  in  the  past; 
but  those  who  talk  in  this  way  forget  how 
vitally,  how  completely  the  position  has,  in 
this  respect  also,  changed  since  1871.  Before 
the  Franco-German  War  Prussia  was  hardly  a 
commercial  nation  in  the  modern  sense;  in 
no  sense  was  she  such  in  the  time  of  Frederick 
the  Great.  Then  she  had  little  to  lose  and 
much  to  gain  by  a  successful  war ;  to-day,  the 
exact  opposite  is  the  case.  Prussia,  after 
years  of  struggle,  has  attained  the  position 
which  she  sought,  and  Germany,  under  her 
leadership,  has  now  no  need  to  fight  unless  it 
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is  to  protect  her  great  commercial  interests,  a 
right  which  she  retains  in  common  with  every 
other  civilized  Power.  Again,  the  compul¬ 
sory  military  service  existing  in  Germany 
tends  to  keep  the  people  peaceable.  In  case 
of  war  every  family  would  be  represented  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  the  dread  horrors  of 
warfare  would  be  brought  home  to  every 
household  and  every  class,  not  merely  to  a 
limited  number. 

But,  some  will  ask,  why  is  Germany  main¬ 
taining  a  strong  navy?  She  is  now  passing 
through  the  same  experience  which  Great 
Britain  passed  through  after  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws.  Her  trade  and  her  population 
are  rapidly  increasing ;  like  Great  Britain  she 
can  no  longer  feed  her  new  people  from  the 
product  of  her  own  soil,  and  like  Great 
Britain  she  is  drawing  more  and  more  for 
food  upon  the  granaries  of  the  whole  world, 
besides  having  to  rely  for  the  employment 
of  a  large  part  of  her  population  upon  an 
uninterrupted  export  trade.  No  country 
knows  so  well  as  our  own  the  vital  importance 
of  being  able  to  protect  its  trade,  and  more 
especially  its  supplies  of  food  by  means  of  a 
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large  navy ;  and  this  consideration  is  becoming 
of  almost  equal  importance  to  Germany. 

In  another  direction  Germany  has  difficul¬ 
ties  from  which  Great  Britain  is  happily  free. 
She  has  to  guard  a  frontier,  mainly  a  land 
frontier,  4,570  miles  in  length,  and  one  hardly 
protected  at  all  by  nature.  Russia  has  not 
always  been  so  quiescent  as  she  is  to-day, 
while  the  experience  of  centuries  imperatively 
demands  strong  precautions  along  the  ex¬ 
posed  western  and  north-western  frontier.  We, 
who  have  carried  our  commerce  into  all  the 
quarters  of  the  globe  and  planted  there  our 
colonies,  cannot  blame  the  Germans  for  per¬ 
ceiving  that  the  price  of  liberty — and  of  com¬ 
mercial  liberty  in  particular — is  a  sleepless 
vigilance.  The  vast  expenditure  on  arma¬ 
ments  is  greatly  to  be  deplored,  and  indeed  is 
deplored  by  a  great  majority  of  the  Germans 
themselves;  but  we  may  ask  Englishmen  to 
bring  themselves  to  look  at  this  matter  for  a 
moment  from  the  German  point  of  view.  Let 
us  then  remember  our  common  origin  and 
the  long  years  of  our  friendship,  or,  if  ties  of 
sentiment  will  not  suffice  to  allay  alarm,  let 
us  calmly  reflect  on  the  power  of  self-interest ; 
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Germany  is  a  commercial,  and  therefore  a 
peaceful,  nation. 

Occasionally  one  hears  it  said  that  the 
ambitions  of  Germany  are  by  no  means  satis¬ 
fied.  She  wants,  we  are  told,  the  German 
part  of  Austria  and  Holland.  This,  however 
is  only  a  random  assertion,  for  which  there  is 
no  warrant.  Even  if  these  lands  could  be 
acquired  easily,  their  acquisition  would  raise 
questions  and  give  rise  to  difficulties  which 
responsible  statesmen  must  be  anxious  to 
avoid.  International  complications  would 
present  themselves,  and  the  German  Empire 
would  be  faced  anew  by  problems  which 
almost  paralysed  the  Confederation  before 
1866.  Vienna  would  be  in  conflict  with 
Berlin,  and  an  Empire  ruled  by  a  Protestant 
would  be  peopled  by  a  majority  of  Roman 
Catholics. 
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CONCLUSION. 

No  outline  of  the  conditions  of  Modern 
Germany  would  be  complete  without  some 
reference  to  its  system  of  education.  English¬ 
men  have  long  admired  this  and  sought  to 
copy  many  parts  of  it ;  and  its  actual  influence 
in  this  country,  especially  with  regard  to 
technical  education,  has,  beyond  all  doubt, 
been  considerable.  Prussia,  like  Scotland, 
learned  at  an  early  age  the  great  value  of 
education,  and  the  Prussian  system  has  been 
to  some  extent  adopted  in  the  Empire.  Edu¬ 
cation  is  compulsory,  and  every  village  has  its 
elementary  school,  which  children  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  are  obliged  to 
attend.  Roughly  speaking,  there  is  one  ele¬ 
mentary  school  to  every  900  inhabitants, 
besides  a  certain  number  of  private  schools. 
As  in  England,  these  schools  are  free,  being 
supported  partly  from  local  and  partly  from 
national  funds.  The  oldest  kind* *  of  secondary 

*  The  following  is  only  a  very  rough  statement.  For  fuller  in¬ 
formation,  Friedrich  Paulsen’s  book,  mentioned  on  p.  160,  should 

be  consulted. 
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schools  in  Germany  are  called  Gymnasien.  In 
these  a  classical  education  is  given,  Latin, 
Greek  and  French  being  compulsory,  and  they 
correspond  to  the  classical  sides  of  our  English 
public  schools.  The  Realgymnasien  teach 
Latin,  but  no  Greek,  and  pay  greater  atten¬ 
tion  to  modern  languages,  science  and  mathe¬ 
matics  ;  while  the  Oberrealschulen  teach  modern 
languages  very  thoroughly,  but  no  classics. 
These  three  types  of  highest  grade  schools  fit 
their  pupils  for  the  universities  and  for  pro¬ 
fessional  life,  and  the  full  course  in  each  of 
them  lasts  nine,  or,  including  the  preliminary 
stage,  twelve,  years.  Between  these  secondary 
schools  and  the  primary  schools  are  a  class 
of  middle  schools — Realschulen  and  Burger- 
schulen — which  have  a  course  of  six  (or  nine) 
years,  and  prepare  boys  for  a  business  career. 
The  fees  in  all  the  schools  are  very  moderate, 
and  the  teachers  are  men  and  women  who 
have  been  trained  to  teach.  All  the  teachers 
in  state  and  municipal  schools  are  entitled  to 
a  pension.  To  all  boys  who  have  attained  a 
certain  proficiency  the  schools  grant  a  certifi¬ 
cate  which  reduces  the  time  they  must  serve 
in  the  regular  army  from  two  years  to  one. 
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The  German  universities  are  famous,  and 
rightly  famous,  throughout  the  world.  I  hey 
number  twenty-two,  the  most  ancient  of  them 
being  Heidelberg,  founded  in  1385,  while 
the  largest,  Berlin,  is  one  of  the  three  most 
numerously  attended  universities  in  the 
world.  Founded  in  1810  to  take  the  place 
of  Halle,  which  Napoleon  had  included  in  the 
new  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  the  university 
of  Berlin  became  a  centre  of  patriotism  as  well 
as  of  learning,  and  its  leading  teachers  were 
foremost  in  inspiring  the  Prussians  to  free  and 
regenerate  their  country.  Some  of  the  greatest 
scholars  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  been 
among  its  professors.  The  roll  of  these 
includes  the  historians,  Ranke  and  Mommsen, 
the  jurist  Savigny,  the  philosophers  Hegel, 
Zeller  and  Paulsen,  the  theologians  Neander 
and  Harnack,  with  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt, 
the  brothers  Grimm  and  many  other  men  of 
high  literary  eminence,  and  leading  men  of 
science  such  as  Virchow,  Helmholtz  and  Du 
Bois-Reymond.  Among  the  remaining  uni¬ 
versities  may  be  noted  the  ancient  and  pros¬ 
perous  university  of  Leipzig,  founded  in  I4°9> 
when  400  German  students  left  Prague,  then 
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full  of  commotions  occasioned  by  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  John  Hus,  and  established  a  new  home 
of  learning  in  Saxony.  The  university  of 
Leipzig  was  long  a  centre  of  German  intel¬ 
lectual  life,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  it  has 
been  outstripped  in  numbers  by  Berlin  and 
Munich.  Heidelberg,  founded  by  the  Elector 
Palatine  in  1385,  became  like  Leipzig  a  famous 
Protestant  centre;  but  the  theology  of  its 
professors  was  Calvinistic,  while  that  of  the 
Leipzig  professors  was  Lutheran.  Among 
the  western  universities  Bonn  is  taking  the 
first  place  in  numbers.  Gottingen  owes  its 
existence  to  our  English  King  George  II,  and 
was  long  a  chief  centre  of  historical  and 
political  studies.  It  is  supposed  to  have  the 
best  collection  of  the  older  English  books  to 
be  found  in  any  German  university. 

In  addition  to  the  universities,  certain 
technical  high  schools  have  the  power  of 
granting  degrees,  and  the  country  abounds 
with  technical  schools  of  lesser  importance. 
England  has  cause  to  recognize  the  excellence 
of  the  German  system  of  commercial  and 
technical  education,  to  which  much  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  success  in  trade  and  industries  is  due; 
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and  rivalry  on  this  head  is  much  more  to  be 
desired  and  more  in  accord  with  the  long- 
enduring  relations  between  the  two  countries 
than  rivalry  in  possessing  the  means  of 
destruction. 

Readers  of  these  pages,  and  all  who  have 
paid  attention  to  the  history  of  Germany 
will  perceive  how  close  and  numerous  are  the 
ties  which  link  the  peoples  of  that  country 
and  of  England,  and  how  unnatural  would 
be  any  serious  or  lasting  estrangement  between 
them.  The  two  peoples  are  of  the  same  blood. 
Their  institutions  developed  side  by  side. 
They  have  largely  professed  the  same  faith, 
and  have  often  fought  side  by  side  against  a 
common  foe.  All  this  our  brief  sketch  has 
endeavoured  to  call  to  mind;  but  there  are 
one  or  two  further  links  which  should  not  be 
passed  over. 

Prominent  among  these  is  the  close  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  reigning  families.  Our  royal 
family  springs  from  two  great  German  Houses. 
Queen  Victoria  was  directly  descended  from 
an  Elector  of  Hanover,  and  her  husband,  the 
Prince  Consort,  was  a  prince  of  Saxony.  As 
a  result  of  this  there  are  close  relationships 
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between  the  German  Emperors  and  our 
Kings ;  King  George  and  the  Emperor  William 
are  cousins,  and,  after  all,  blood  is  thicker  than 
water.  Again,  England  has  been  enriched, 
especially  during  the  nineteenth  century,  by 
the  immigration  of  large  numbers  of  educated 
and  industrious  Germans.  Like  the  French 
Huguenots  of  former  days,  they  have  brought 
their  industries  into  this  country,  and  many 
large  and  prosperous  firms,  business  houses 
which  employ  hundreds  of  hands  and  annually 
pay  out  thousands  of  pounds  in  wages,  owe 
their  origin  and  growth  to  the  enterprise 
of  industrious  Germans.  It  would  be  in¬ 
appropriate  here  to  cite  names;  but  one  has 
only  to  glance  at  the  pages  of  a  directory  of 
the  City  of  London  or  of  Manchester  to  find 
abundant  proofs  of  this  statement. 

The  debt,  too,  which  England  owes  to 
Germany  in  regard  to  social  reform  is  large 
and  obvious,  and  one  which  should  be  especi¬ 
ally  in  our  minds  in  these  days.  We  hear 
much  about  the  new  scheme  of  national 
insurance.  Herein  we  have  avowedly  taken 
Germany  as  our  model,  and  our  system  of  old 
age  pensions  owes  its  inception,  in  part  at  least, 
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to  the  example  of  that  country.  When 
talking  of  a  possible  reform  of  our  poor  laws 
men  frequently  refer  to  the  Elberfeld  system, 
a  successful  German  scheme,  and  it  is  certain 
that  any  such  reform  will  be  preceded  by  a 
careful  study  of  German  methods.  It  would 
need  a  scientific  expert  to  tell  how  much 
England  owes  to  Germany  in  the  world  of 
scientific  discovery.  In  engineering,  in  chemi¬ 
cal,  mining,  and  many  other  industries, 
we  owe  millions  of  creative  wealth  and  the 
additional  comforts  which  this  has  brought 
to  the  inventions  and  studies  of  German  men 
of  science. 

Scientific  discoveries  bring  us  at  once  to  the 
subject  of  education  and  here,  as  all  know, 
our  debt  to  Germany  is  great.  We  start  our 
education  with  the  Kindergarten — a  German 
institution  of  which  we  have  preserved  in  use 
the  German  name.  We  hear  much  about  the 
success  of  the  Froebel  system,  which  origin¬ 
ated  in  the  mind  of  a  German  thinker.  Our 
ideas  of  commercial  education  are  largely 
borrowed  from  the  Germans,  and  the  facilities 
for  research  which  our  universities  now  pro¬ 
vide  for  their  ablest  graduates  have  long  been 
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a  feature  in  the  universities  of  Germany. 
Many  English  students  finish  their  education 
with  a  course  at  some  German  university,  and 
owing  to  the  insight  and  generosity  of  Cecil 
Rhodes  a  regular  succession  of  German  stu¬ 
dents  are  now  found  at  Oxford,  while  many 
countrymen  of  theirs  are  made  welcome  at 
Cambridge  and  at  other  British  universities. 

In  literature  and  music  the  Germans  have 
exercised  a  great  influence  upon  us,  and  each 
country  owes  much  to  the  other.  If  we 
cannot  grant  that  the  Germans  know  Shakes¬ 
peare  better  than  we  do,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  his  plays  are  more  constantly  acted  in 
Germany  than  at  present  they  are  in  England. 
The  Germans  are  indefatigable  students  of  our 
literature  and  language,  treating  these  with 
the  thoroughness  which  is  one  of  their  most 
praiseworthy  national  characteristics.  In 
practically  all  departments  of  knowledge 
German  scholars  have  written  valuable  works ; 
so  that  a  knowledge  of  German  is  absolutely 
indispensable  to  the  student  of  history,  the¬ 
ology,  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  the  arts  and 
sciences  in  general.  To  take  an  example. 
Several  eminent  German  historians  have  de- 
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voted  themselves  to  the  study  of  English 
History.  The  greatest  of  them  all,  Leopold 
von  Ranke,  wrote  a  history  of  England  in 
the  seventeenth  century;  among  other  Ger¬ 
mans  who  have  also  written  on  England  are 
J.  M.  Lappenberg,  Reinhold  Pauli,  Moritz 
Brosch,  Felix  Liebermann,  Onno  Klopp  and 
Wolfgang  Michael.  Lord  Acton,  the  distin¬ 
guished  Cambridge  historian,  was  largely 
influenced  by  his  German  ancestry  and  con¬ 
nexions,  and  few  modern  English  historians 
would  refuse  to  own  their  indebtedness  to 
German  scholarship. 

Again,  both  our  philosophers  and  our 
theologians  sit  at  the  feet  of  masters  who  are 
Germans.  Here  the  names  of  Kant,  Hegel, 
Herbart  and  Schopenhauer;  of  Ewald,  Baur 
and  Harnack,  speak  eloquently  of  our  ooliga- 
tions  to  Germany.  As  regards  imaginative 
literature,  we  have  long  rejoiced  in  the  fairy 
tales  of  the  brothers  Grimm,  and  we  are 
familiar  with  the  poems  of  Schiller  and  the 
songs  of  Heine.  The  greatest  of  German 
poets,  Goethe,  is  more  read  and  more  honoured 
in  England  than  in  any  other  European 
country  but  his  own.  We  have  (since  1886) 
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our  “  English  Goethe  Society.”  In  music  we 
may  mention  at  random  four  names  continu¬ 
ally  on  the  lips  of  music  lovers — Bach,  Handel, 
Mendelssohn  and  Wagner— all  known  and 
admired  in  England,  and  to-day  a  musical 
education  is  hardly  complete  without  a  course 
of  study  in  Leipzig  or  Dresden,  Berlin  or 
Frankfort.  As  to  other  forms  of  art  the  same 
tale  could  be  told,  while  in  science  the  story 
of  our  debt  to  the  Germans  would  require 
a  volume. 

This  is  a  fascinating  subject;  but  we  must 
stop.  We  shall  have  said  enough  if  these  few 
remarks  cause  our  readers  to  reflect  on  the 
strength  and  number  of  the  links  which  bind 
together  the  two  nations — the  English  and 
the  Germans.  Belonging  as  they  do  to  the 
same  great  race,  endowed  with  the  same  manly 
spirit,  the  same  love  of  nature  and  the  same 
serious  outlook  upon  life,  it  would  be  strange 
indeed  if  they  were  to  be  anything  but  friends 
and  allies  in  the  days  which  are  to  come. 
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BOOKS  ABOUT  GERMANY. 

There  are  not  many  general  histories  of  Germany  in 
English.  There  is  a  clear  though  very  brief  sketch  by 
James  Sime  (1874.  3s.)  and  another  by  an  American  writer, 
E.  F.  Henderson  (1906).  For  Germany  in  the  Middle  Ages 
the  most  valuable  book  is  James  Bryce’s  Holy  Roman 
Empire  (4th  edition,  with  supplementary  chapter,  1873), 
H.  A.  L.  Fisher’s  Medieval  Empire  (1898)  is  also  full  of 
interest  ;  and  on  the  purely  constitutional  side  there  is 
a  short  book  by  S.  E.  Turner,  called  A  Sketch  of  the 
Germanic  Constitution  to  1806  (1888).  There  are  two 
instructive  volumes  of  lectures  by  the  late  Bishop  Stubbs, 
Germany  in  the  Early  Middle  Ages,  476-1250  (Longmans, 
1900.  6s.),  and  Germany  in  the  Later  Middle  Ages,  1200- 
1500  (Longmans  1908).  On  the  social  disturbances  of  the 
sixteenth  century  we  have  E.  Belfort  Bax’s  The  Social  Side 
of  the  Reformation  in  Germany  (Sonnenschein,  1894-1903)- 
J  Janssen’s  History  of  the  German  People  (English  trans¬ 
lation,  i896,f.f.)  giving  a  full,  but  far  from  impartial,  account 
of  German  life  and  conditions  during  the  time  of  the 
Reformation.  For  the  same  period  we  possess  Dr.  T.  M. 
Lindsay’s  learned  and  thorough  Life  of  Martin  Luther 
(1903.  3s.).  Those  interested  in  the  growth  of  Prussia 
should  turn  to  the  earlier  part  of  Carlyle’s  Frederick  the 
Great,  and  for  the  important  eighteenth  century  there  is  a 
modern  history  called  Germany  1715-1815  (i9°8)  by  C.  T. 
Atkinson.  The  “Heroes  of  the  Nations”  series  includes 
a  volume  on  Frederick  the  Great,  by  W.  F.  Reddaway 
(1904.  5s.),  and  the  “Foreign  Statesmen”  series  one  on 

Maria  Theresa  by  J.  Franck  Bright  (1897-  2s.  6d.). 

On  Modem  Germany  English  books  are  less  rare. 
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J.  W.  Headlam’s  Bismarck  and  the  Foundation  of  the 
German  Fmf>ire  (igoi);  G.  Barnett  Smith’s  William  1. 
and  the  German  Empire  (1897)  ;  Burt  E.  Howard’s 
The  German  Empire  (1906)  ;  and  W.  H.  Dawson’s 
The  Evolution  of  Modern  Germany  (1908)  may  be  men¬ 
tioned.  Mr.  Dawson  has  also  a  later  book.  The  Growth  of 
Modern  Germany  (1909).  Last  year  (1912)  an 
excellent  volume  of  essays  on  the  later  Political ,  Intellectual 
and  Titerary ,  Educational ,  and  Economic  History  of  Ger¬ 
many  by  Dr.  J.  Holland  Rose,  Prof.  Charles  H.  Herford, 
Vice-Chancellor  M.  E.  Sadler,  Prof.  E.  C.  K.  Gonner,  with 
an  introduction  by  Viscount  Haldane,  was  published 
by  the  University  of  Manchester  under  the  title  Germany 
in  the  iQth  Century.  It  furnishes  an  admirable  account 
of  the  progress  of  Germany  in  the  last  hundred  years,  and 
has  just  been  translated  into  German,  with  an  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  Professor  Breul,  of  Cambridge.  Sidney 
Whitman’s  books,  Teuton  Studies  (1896),  and  Austria 
(London,  1899),  are  also  worthy  of  mention. 

A  good  deal  has  been  written  in  English  about 
Bismarck  and  the  Emperor  William  I.  Charles  Lowe  is 
the  author  of  a  Life  of  Prince  Bismarck  (1888.  is.),  and 
W.  Jacks  of  another  (1899).  S.  Whitman’s  Personal 
Reminiscences  of  Prince  Bismarck  (London,  igo2)  is 
another  book  of  value.  On  William  I.  there  is  Archibald 
Forbes’s  William  of  Germany  (1888)  ;  and  W.  W. 
Tulloch’s  Story  of  the  Life  of  the  Emperor  William  (1888). 
An  interesting  work  in  four  volumes  is  P.  Bigelow’s 
History  of  the  German  struggle  for  Liberty  (1896-1903). 

There  are  several  modern  books  on  social  life  and 
conditions  in  Germany.  Among  these  are  S.  Whitman, 
Imperial  Germany  (1889),  and  his  recently  published 
German  Memories  (1912.  7s.  6d.),  W.  H.  Dawson, 

Germany  and  the  Germans  (Chapman  and  Hall,  1894), 
now  re-published  under  the  title  Germany  at  Home  (1908). 
and  Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick’s  Home  Life  in  Germany 
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(London,  igo8).  Special  attention  should  be  drawn  to  an 
English  translation  of  a  pamphlet  by  Erich  Marcks  (the 
biographer  of  William  I.)  entitled  Germany  and  England  : 
their  relations  in  the  great  crises  of  European  History 
(1900). 

We  would  refer  those  interested  in  German  Literature 
to  Karl  Breul’s  The  Teaching  of  Modern  Foreign 
Languages  and  the  Training  of  1  eachers.  (Camb.  IJniv. 
Press,  4th  ed.»  1909),  in  which  many  good  recent  books  on 
Germany  and  the  German  language  and  literature  are 
enumerated  and  discussed;  and  to  the  same  writer’s  Handy 
Bibliographical  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  German 
Language  and  Literature  (1895) ;  also  to  G.  M.  Priest  s 
A  Brief  History  of  German  Literature  (London,  1910),  and 
J.  G.  Robertson’s  History  of  German  Literature  (Black¬ 
wood,  1902),  and  the  shorter  Outlines  of  the  History  of 
German  Literature  (Blackwood,  1911).  A  very  interesting 
and  useful  book  is  Kuno  Francke’s  History  of  German 
Literature  as  determined  by  social  f  orces  (London, 
1901).  There  is  an  English  translation  by  Mrs. 
F.  C.  Conybeare  of  W.  Scherer’s  fine  History 
of  German  Literature  (1906),  which,  however,  only 
goes  down  to  the  death  of  Goethe  (1832).  For  the 
important  sixteenth  century  nothing  can  be  better  than 
C.  H.  Herford’s  Studies  in  the  literary  relations  of 
England  and  Germany  in  the  sixteenth  century  (1886). 

A  good  deal  of  interesting  information  about  Germany 
will  be  found  in  recent  pamphlets.  Germany  was  the 
special  subject  treated  at  the  Oxford  Summer  Meeting  in 
1911,  when  Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Marriott  gave  an  opening  lecture 
on  The  Problem  of  German  History,  which  was  published 
by  the  University  Press,  and  the  Oxford  Chronicle  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  published  an  account  of  the  meeting 
called  Germany  (Oxford,  ign.  is.).  Other  pamph¬ 
lets  are  J.  A.  Fallows!  The  Story  of  German 
and  English  Relations  ;  John  Leyland,  The  German 
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Navy  ;  and  Basil  Williams,  Anglo-German  Relations ,  and 
other  published  by  the  ‘  Albert  Committee  ’  and  the 
‘British-German  Friendship  Committee.’  The  well- 
balanced  views  of  a  number  of  leading  German  and  English 
public  men  on  Anglo-German  relations  may  be  profitably 
studied  in  the  valuable  book  England  and  Germany 
(London,  1912.  Wilkins  and  Norgate.  is.).  A  recent 
and  reliable  book  on  German  education  is  the  admirable 
account  given  of  it  by  the  late  Friedrich  Paulsen,  well 
translated  by  Theodor  Lorenz  under  the  title  of  German 
Education  Past  and  Present  (London,  igo8).  Much 
valuable  information  about  modem  municipal  life  in 
Germany  will  be  found  in  Sir  Henry  Lunn’s  Municipal 
Studies  and  International  Friendship  (London,  iqo6|. 
Finally  we  may  add  that  in  the  several  volumes  of  the 
Cambridge  Modern  History  (and  in  the  forthcoming 
volumes  of  the  Cambridge  Medieval  History )  there  are 
excellent  accounts  of  the  various  epochs  and  phases  of 
German  History,  written  in  part  by  English  and  in  part 
by  German  scholars. 
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Gregory  VII.,  Pope  .  23 

Grossdeutsche  party  .  87 

Group  System  in  Germany  ... 
Gymnasien  .  148 

Habsburg  family,  rise  of  .  29 

Hanover  and  England  .  63-65 

Hanover  annexed  by  Prus¬ 
sia  v .  97,98 

Hanseatic  League  .  36-39 

Heidelberg  University  .  150 

Heligoland  surrendered  to 

Germany  .  115 

Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Orleans  64 

Henry  IV.,  Emperor  .  23,24 

Henry  the  Fowler,  German 

King  . . .  16,  17 

Henry  the  Lion,  Duke  of 

Saxony  .  27 

Hereros,  War  against  the  ....  1 1 5 

Hesse-Cassel,  Rising  in  .  84 

Hildebrand,  see  Gregory  VII. 
Historians,  German,  and 

England  .  154,  155 

Hohenzollern  family,  rise  of...  32 

Hohenlohe,  Prince  Chlodwig 

von  .  120 

Hohenstaufen  Kings  .  24-28 

Holland,  not  coveted  by  Ger¬ 
many  . ....  146 

Holstein,  _  see  Schleswig- 

Holstein  . 

Holy  Roman  Empire,  end  of  66 
Holy  Roman  Empire  described  20 
Holy  Roman  Empire  and 
Germany  .  6 
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Holy  Roman  Empire  restored 

(962)  .  18,  IQ 

Humboldt,  Wilhelm  von  .  68 

Huns  in  Germany  .  7 

Insurance,  Accident  and  Old 

Age  .  US 

Investiture  Controversy  ...  22,23 
Iron  and  Steel,  production  of  140 
Italy  allies  with  Prussia 

(1865)  .  95 

Italy,  Hohenstaufetai  Kings 
in  .  25,26 

Jesuits  expelled  from  Prussia  ioq 

Jews,  agitation  against  .  121 

Joachim  I.  of  Brandenburg...  54 

Joachim  II .  54 

Joachim  Frederick  of  Bran¬ 
denburg  .  55 

John  XII.,  Pope  .  18 

John  George  of  Brandenburg  55 
John  Sigismund  of  Branden¬ 
burg  . , .  55 

Jiilich  and  Cleves,  Duchies 
of  .  55,56 

Kiel  Canal  .  !o8 

Kleindeutsche  party  .  87 

Konig'gTatz,  battle  of  (1866)..  q6 
Kreis  .  *35 

Landrat  .  I35,  l37 

Landtag  . ; .  x34 

-  The,  in  certain  States...  75 

Leipzig,  battle  of  (1813)  .  7° 

-  University  .  149,  I5° 

Leo  III.,  Pope  .  ..........  9,  10 

Leopold  I.  and  Frederick  of 

Prussia  .  58 

“Liberation,  War  of”  ■  7° 

Local  Government  in  Ger¬ 
many  . . 

London,  Conference  of  (1849)  90 

Lothair,  Emperor  .  x3 

Lotharingia  .  r4 

Louis  IV.,  Emperor  .  3° 

Louis  the  German  .  14,  1 5 

Louis  XIV.  and  Germany...  49,  5° 
Louis  the  Pious,  Emperor  ...  13 

Liibeck  .  37,38 

Luther,  Martin  .  44 

Luxemburg  and  Germany  ...  126 

Magyars  in  Germany  .  15,  x7 

Mainz,  Archbishopric  of  .  41 


Malmoe,  Truce  of  .  90 

Manufactures,  German .  140 

Maria  Theresa’s  Wars  with 

Prussia  .  60-62 

Martel,  Charles  .  11 

Maurice  of  Saxony  .  45 

Maximilian  I..  Emperor  .  34 

Mettemich,  Policy  of  .  73 

Morocco,  trouble  over  .  124 

Miihlberg,  battle  of  (1547)  45 

Musicians,  German,  and 
England  .  15  5,  156 

Napoleon  and  Germany  .  67 

Napoleon  III.  and  Prussia  101,102 
National  Liberal  party  in 

Germany  .  100 

National  Liberals  and  Bis¬ 
marck  .  in-112 

-  lose  power  .  111 

Navy,  Creation  of  .  122 

— —  need  for  .  142-144 

New  Guinea,  German  Settle¬ 
ment  in  .  1 14 

North  German  Confederation 

founded  .  99 

Niirnberg,  Burgraves  of  ...  31,32 

Oberrealschulen  .  148 

“  Offenburg  Programme”..  81,82 

“Old  Catholics”  .  iog 

Olmiitz,  Convention  of  (1850)  84 

Otto  the  Great  .  17 

-  Coronation  of  .  18 


Palatinate,  Rhenish  . .  41 

Papal  Infallibility  in  Ger¬ 
many  .  108,  iog 

Paris,  Surrender  of  (1871)  ...  103 

Peasant’s  Revolt  .  44, 45 

Philosophy,  England’s  debt 

to  Germany  in  .  1 5 5 

Pitt  and  Frederick  the  Great  61,62 
Poles,  attempt  to  Germanize  121 
Pomerania  acquired  by  Bran¬ 
denburg  .  56 

Population,  increase  of .  138 

-  Urban  . .  !39 

Posen,  Unrest  in .  121 

Protection  in  Germany  .  113 

Protestants  first  named  (1526)  44 

Prussia  Conquered  by 

Teutonic  Order  .... .  35,36 

-  enlargement  of  in  1815..  71 
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Prussia  gains  control  of  the 

German  Army  .  107 

-  made  a  Duchy  and  united 

with  Brandenburg  .  36 

-  war  with  Austria 

(1866)  .  96,  Q7 

-  new  Constitution  for...  85,86 

- reform  movement  in 

(1848)  .  83 

-  regeneration  of  .  67, 6g 

-  and  the  Roman 

Catholics  .  109,  111 

—  -  and  Germany  .  6 


Railways  in  Prussia  Nation¬ 
alized  .  107 

Realschulen  .  148 

Reformation,  The,  in  Bran¬ 
denburg  .  54 

-  in  Germany .  43-46 

Regierungsbezirk  .  135 

Reichsbank  established  .  106 

Reichsgericht  established .  106 

Reichstag  (Modern)  .  128-136 

Reichstag  of  the  Holy  Roman 

Empire  .  33,34 

Religious  Parties  in  Ger¬ 
many  . 45-47 

Revenue,  Imperial  .  133,  134 

Roman  Catholics,  measures 
against  in  Prussia  ....  109-m 
Roman  Empire,  Holy,  see 

Holy  Roman  Empire  . 

Romans  in  Germany  .  7 

Rudolf  of  Habsburg  .  2g 


Saarbriicken,  battle  of  .  103 

Sadowa,  see  Koniggratz  . 

Saxons  .  5 

-  Conquered  by  Charle¬ 
magne  .  Q 

-  revolt  against  Henry 

IV .  23,  24 

Saxony  dismembered  (1180)...  27 

-  Duchy  of  .  4,  5 

-  Electorate  of  .  41 

-  Kingdom  of  .  4 

Schleswig  and  Holstein, 

Duchies  of  . .  88-94 

Schleswig-Holstein  surren¬ 
dered  to  Prussia  .  96 

Schools  .  148,  149 


Science,  England’s  debt  to 

Germany  in  .  153 

Sedan,  Capitulation  of  .  103 

Settlement,  Act  of  .  64 

Seven  Weeks’  War  (1866)  ...  96,97 

Seven  Years’  War  .  61,62 

Shakespeare  in  Germany  .  154 

Sigismund  and  Brandenburg  32 
Sigismund’s  visit  to  Eng¬ 
land  .  18, 19 

Silesia,  unrest  in .  121 

Silesian  Duchies  and  Bran¬ 
denburg  .  54 

Silesian  Wars  .  70 

Socialism,  growth  of  .  124 

-  measures  against  .  112 

Sophia  of  Hanover  .  63,  65 

Stadtrat  .  135-137 

Strassburg,  seizure  of  (1681)  49 

Stein,  reforms  carried  out  by  68 


Technical  Education  .  150,  151 

Teutonic  Order  .  35,36 

Theology,  England’s  debt  to 

Germany  in  .  155 

Thirty  Years’  War .  47,  48 

Towns,  constitution  of...  135,136 

-  large  .  1 34, 140 

Trade  of  Germany .  140,  141 

Trier,  Archbishopric  of  .  41 

Universities  .  149,  150 

Venetia  taken  from  Austria...  97 

Verdun,  Treaty  of  (843)  .  13 

Vienna,  Congress  of  .  70-72 

Wartburg  Festival  (1817)  .  73 

Westphalia,  Treaty  of  (1648)..  48 

William  I.  of  Prussia  .  85 

- -  crowned  German  Em¬ 
peror  at  Versailles  .  104 

— —  Death  of  (1888)  .  116,117 

William  II.,  Accession  of  .  117 

-  Reign  of  .  ngseg-. 

Wisby  .  37 

Wittelsbach  family  .  30 

Worms,  Concordat  of  (1122)..  24 

Worms,  Diet  of  .  44 

Wynfrith,  see  Boniface  . 


Zollverein,  German,  founded 

(1834)  . . .  78 
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